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ABSTRACT 


STRENTHENING INTER-GENERATIONAE COMMUNICATION AMONG 
GHANAIAN PENTECOSTAE IMMIGRANTS TO ENHANCE 
THEIR EAITH EXPERIENCES 


by 

George Mike Portuphy 
United Theological Seminary, 2018 


Mentor 

Andrew Park, PhD 
Euther Oconer, PhD 
Robert Sawvelle, DMin 


The ministry opportunity in purview is the intergenerational conflict in immigrant 
families of the Church of Pentecost, Columbus District. Prom observations, children 
growing in the western world acculturate faster than their parents. This creates conflicts 
that affects retention of the younger generation in the body of Christ. The project 
hypothesizes that a training module on culturally relevant communication for Christian 
parents will improve parent-child relationships and increase the spiritual environment of 
immigrant Christian homes. Participants who completed the training sessions reported an 
improved parent-child communication and spiritual environment. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Previous ministerial experiences in the youth ministry and several traditional 
Pentecostal settings has to a largely prepared me to connect with the needs in my current 
ministry context. I was privileged to serve in the youth and college students’ ministry in 
Tema and at the premier University of Ghana for twelve years. I served as a Deacon at an 
Assembly of God Church, North Carolina for four years; a congregation that has large 
proportion of young ones. I serve as a Pastor and a youth Pastor in the Church of 
Pentecost U.S.A. Inc., I have served in these capacities for the past nine years. The 
twenty-three years of serving young people in widely different cultural contexts in two 
continents also includes a nine-year simultaneous leadership as Elder and Pastor to adult 
traditional and conservative Pentecostals. 

The context in question is a beautiful blend of traditional, older Pentecostal 
leaders, lay Christian immigrants and their millennial children, many of whom are 
American-born. Research has documented a generational gap with its accompanying 
issues of conflict between immigrant parents and their American raised or born kids.i 
Likewise, there is an observed cultural tension or generational gap between the 
traditional Pentecostal leadership and their westernized millennials. 


1 Charissa S. L. Cheah, Christy Y. Y. Leung, and Nan Zhou, “Understanding ‘Tiger Parenting’ 
Through the Pereeptions of Chinese Immigrant Mothers: Can Chinese and U.S. Parenting Coexist?,” Asian 
American journal of psychology 4, no. 1 (March 2013): 30^0. 
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The observed cultural tension between this older generation of traditional Church 
leaders and a younger generation of westernized young people has highlighted that this 
project aims to address in the ministry context. The apparent lack of connectivity between 
the two groups is leading to a subtle, albeit real exodus of some of these young ones from 
the Church. Addressing this need will require appropriate strategies, passion, and the 
cooperation from associates within the context who would be willing to embrace the 
process as a mutually transformative learning experience. 

Having examined my own spiritual journey and analyzed the current context of 
ministerial work, this paper is an attempt to develop a synergy that reflects both my 
ministerial passion and its relevance in the developing of antidotes to the noted needs in 
the context. The identified relationship between my ministry interests and the needs of 
the context will be presented as a reasonable basis for the Doctor of Ministry project. At 
the end, a theme statement and hypothesis for the Doctor of Ministry program will be 


developed. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 

Introduction 

Previous ministerial experiences in the youth ministry and several traditional 
Pentecostal settings has largely prepared me to connect with the needs in my current 
ministry context. I was privileged to serve in the youth and college students’ ministry in 
Tema and at the premier University of Ghana for twelve years. I served as a Deacon at an 
Assembly of God Church, North Carolina for four years; a congregation that has large 
proportion of young ones. I serve as a Pastor and a youth Pastor in the Church of 
Pentecost U.S.A. Inc., I have served in these capacities for the past nine years. The 
twenty-three years of serving young people in widely different cultural contexts in two 
continents also includes a nine-year simultaneous leadership as Elder and Pastor to adult 
traditional and conservative Pentecostals. 

The context in question is a beautiful blend of traditional, older Pentecostal 
leaders, lay Christian immigrants and their millennial children, many of whom are 
American-born. Research has documented a generational gap with its accompanying 
issues of conflict between immigrant parents and their American raised or bom kids, i 

1 Charissa S. L. Cheah, Christy Y. Y. Leung, and Nan Zhou, “Understanding ‘Tiger Parenting’ 
Through the Pereeptions of Chinese Immigrant Mothers: Can Chinese and U.S. Parenting Coexist?,” Asian 
American journal of psychology 4, no. 1 (March 2013): 30^0. 
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Likewise, there is an observed cultural tension or generational gap between the 
traditional Pentecostal leadership and their Westernized millennials. The observed 
cultural tension between this older generation of traditional Church leaders and a younger 
generation of westernized young people has highlighted a need which this project aims to 
address in the ministry context. The apparent lack of connectivity between the two groups 
is leading to a subtle, albeit real exodus of some of these young ones from the Church. 
Addressing this need will require appropriate strategies, passion, and the cooperation 
from associates within the context who would be willing to embrace the process as a 
mutually transformative learning experience. 

Having examined my own spiritual journey and analyzed the current context of 
ministerial work, this paper is an attempt to develop a synergy that reflects both my 
ministerial passion and its relevance in the developing of antidotes to the noted needs in 
the context. The identified relationship between my ministry interests and the needs of 
the context will be presented as a reasonable basis for the Doctor of Ministry project. At 
the end, a theme statement and hypothesis for the Doctor of Ministry program will be 
developed. 


The Context 

The context for the proposed dissertation is The Church of Pentecost U.S.A., Inc., 
Columbus Central assembly. This is a Pentecostal Church located in the city of 
Columbus, Ohio with a largely immigrant population who are primarily from Ghana. The 
country is located on the west coast of Africa. An Irish missionary. Pastor James 


Mckeown started the Church of Pentecost. The Apostolic Church in Bradford, United 
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Kingdom sent Pastor Mckeown to the then Gold Coast (now Ghana) at the instance of a 
prophetic directive. The Church which was started in a small rural township called 
Asamankese in 1937 can today boast of membership of over three million worldwide. Its 
membership comprise about twenty thousand congregations in more than one hundred 
countries of the world, with a heavy presence in the United States of America .2 

A Summary of Historical and Geographic Descriptions 

The Church of Pentecost, Columbus Central Assembly is located in the North¬ 
eastern neighborhood of Columbus, the capital of the State of Ohio within the Franklin 
County. The demographics of the area surrounding the church is predominantly black or 
African American. The community, which has a crime rate higher than the average for 
the city of Columbus has a few other churches. The importance of having a church 
presence in the said community cannot be over-emphasized. 

The genesis of the church was when one Ghanaian family moved to Columbus 
from New York. A few others joined them and with a total membership of seven. The 
group had the goal to establish a faith community that would mimic what they had been 
used to in their home country and to further reach out to the new American environment 
where they were now located. To achieve this objective, the group started meeting for 
Bible studies in a small basement at the premise of one of its early members. Deacon 
George Boamah of Columbus in September 1996. The group aggressively engaged in 


2 The Church of Pentecost, “Brief History.” Accessed October 28, 2016, 
http: // thecophq.org/ o vervie w .php ?id=4. 
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evangelistic activities leading to a consistent increase in membership of this small church 
that did not have a pastor at the time. 

Just after a year, an evangelist by the name Stephen Omane-Yeboah was sent by 
the mother church in New York to lead the sprouting group. A few other already 
groomed leaders relocated to the Columbus area and joined the church. Around this time, 
there was notable growth; the church increased to about one hundred people. They kept 
building on their traditional Pentecostal heritage of teaching the Bible, depending on the 
Holy Spirit, praying in tongues, praying for the sick and evangelism. 

In early 2001, a significant development occurred that strengthened the Church 
but also set the stage for its’ current cultural and traditional stance on issues that affect 
worship style, leadership and youth ministry. This was the sudden influx of a generation 
of older Ghanaian church leaders, originally from Ghana but who migrated from Italy to 
the United States. These were leaders who were somehow conversant with the practices 
of the mother Church as they had been members of the Church for several years in 
Ghana. Most of these leaders were very conservative and traditional. They deemed it a 
duty to protect meticulously the traditions and practices they have known in the past. 

Given their perceptions of western culture and their natural affection for their 
home culture, some of them wanted to guard against the “westernization” of the Church. 
They held on feverishly to things like the use of their Ghanaian local dialects in 
conducting Church services. They sang and praised their God using the songs they had 
learned from the founding fathers and members of the Church and compelled all church 
members, regardless of background to succumb. In fact, their mode of worship was a 
replica of how the locale (Ghana) worshipped. 
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Alongside the influx of the Ghanaian/Italians who moved here, additional people 
moved in from New York where the church is headquartered in the U.S.A to add on to 
the membership. Other like-minded Pentecostals in the area joined in as well. The 
expansion of the church caused the membership to move from one worship place to the 
other, just so that their growth could be accommodated. They worshipped in basements 
and rooms belonging to some of the members. They also held fellowship meetings in 
schools and Hotels. 

In 2003, the church had yet another breakthrough when under the leadership of 
the then Rev. Andrew Donkor they purchased a property for a future church building. 
Shortly after, another minister, the then Rev. John K. Appiah was transferred to replace 
Rev. Andrew Donkor in 2004. He continued the fund-raising efforts and in 2006 a 
beautiful 500 seat edifice was built. The church continued to grow as new souls were won 
and others who were members of the church in Ghana, New York and other places 
relocated to the City of Columbus. Other ministers that contributed significantly to 
church growth and expansion as they were sent in succession were Rev. Joseph Antwi 
(2008-2012) and Rev. Anane Sarfo (2012-2015). In August, 2015,1 was transferred 
from The Church of Pentecost in Boston to Columbus to head the Church in question. Of 
note is the fact that the church has had to go through the hands of several ministers within 
a short period. 

The specific neighborhood of the context is the Argyle Park in North Central 
Columbus. In this small minority dominated community, the context is situated at 1815 
Woodland Ave., 43219. The 2004 concrete built sanctuary towers mildly over the much 
smaller buildings in the area. It occupies 16,194 square foot, which includes a spacious 
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parking lot. The edifice offers a serene worship area that sits up to five hundred 
congregants and a basement that provides a learning space for youth and children 
numbering more than two hundred each Sunday. The edifice contains an elevator to 
increase mobility and a few offices for the District Pastor and Church leadership. The 
vicinity is a generally quiet one, but has a history of some reported crime activities, 
occurring especially at nighttime. 

Demographic Descriptions 

The availability of jobs that do not require higher degrees, particularly, in health 
care and manufacturing, continue to be an incentive for the consistent arrivals of 
immigrants, refugees and people from other nations. Several immigrant families are 
beginning to own their own businesses. This is providing employment opportunities for 
other Ghanaian families. The community has a reputation for being very friendly to 
immigrants and people of other nationals. This has contributed immensely to the cultural 
diversity in the area. It is, however, evident that racial groups are more pronounced in 
some neighborhoods more others. It suffices to say that the Argyle Park neighborhood 
where the context is located is a predominantly black neighborhood. However, members 
of the congregation are Africans from all over the Columbus community, Lewis Center 
Blacklick. 

The particular context under study consists of predominantly indigenous African 
Pentecostal Christian families who migrated to the United States in the 1990s and the 
early part of 2000. At the time, some were in their early thirties and were beginning to 
start families or had children who were adolescents. Also, others emigrated from Italy 
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while their children were in Ghana. These parents were compelled to sacrifice their 
parental and family relationships at the time in order to earn money to send home in 
support of their families. 

As they began having children in the United States, some of them initiated efforts 
to bring their parents especially their mothers to America. The rationale was to “babysit” 
the younger ones that were being born here in the United States. These “mothers” were 
also very accustomed to traditional and cultural practices of the Church in their home 
country of Ghana. Their cultural background influenced their approach to raising their 
grandchildren. Additional immigration occurred for economic reasons, educational 
ambitions and the desire to reunite. 

The Present Ministry 

When new immigrant Pentecostal Christian families arrived, they did not discard 
their deeply entrenched Christian values and cultural norms. They came with their 
“faith.” Many of these immigrants have deeply held Pentecostal Christian values that 
blend with their traditions and cultural beliefs. Their practices center on very 
conservative Christian values and an appreciation for the move of the Holy Spirit. These 
practices include promoting and upholding the virtues of love, holy living, spirit-filled 
praying, exercising the gifts of the Holy Spirit and deliverance services that lead to the 
liberation of people from demonic oppression.3 


3 The Church enforces the teaching of Bible based tenets and there are a lot of references to the 
demonic and witchcraft activities as the source of many woes that humanity faces. 
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Ministry in the context is very engaging, energetic and intimate. There is a high 
level of commitment as members are bonded by God’s love. In addition, the love of 
culture has also contributed to the strength and bonding that this community of faith has 
built over time. They embrace cultural change at a very slow pace and in a very cautious 
manner. 

Cultural Norms in the Context 

Besides the adherence to conservative Christian values, the behavior and practices 
of this group is heavily influenced by their cultural norms as already highlighted. The 
place of culture remains a priority in the practice of ministry within this culture. As 
documented by Stan Chu Ilo, 

The workings of grace-operative and co-operative, grace -in the process of 
believing and acting are mediated but not exclusively defined within culture. We 
cannot see fully the footprints of God in salvation history unless we are attentive 
and receptive of divine self-disclosure in personal and group histories as mediated 
by, though not conditioned by culture.4 

The author in the above statement was quick to highlight the prominent role that the 
culture of a people plays in how they embrace the workings of God among them. This is 
reflected in the context under study. The culture of the Church populace in the context is 
influenced by linguistic and other issues. Even though their home country Ghana has 
English as the official language, challenges associated with their educational level makes 


4 Stan Chu Ilo, “Contemporary African Cultural Values: A Challenge to Traditional Christianity,” 
African Ecclesial Review. 49, no. 3 (December 2007): 186, accessed October 17, 2016, ATLA Religion 
Database with ATLASeries, EBSCOhoif. 
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it difficult for them to communicate fluently in the English language. Thus, they struggle 
with some of the “everyday terminologies” used in this western society. 

From sports to language and food preferences, their tastes are quite different. It is 
also a culture that attempts to “keep the peace” and so would not easily address issues 
because it could offend a brother or sister. Due to the challenges associated with 
acculturation and socialization with other nationals, there is that passion to remain 
bonded with their own people and groups so that members can enjoy social support, 
especially, in times of crises. 

Events such as christening, weddings, funerals and several other social events are 
important in the lives of members and thus gives them a rationale for remaining members 
in good standing. When a member is sick and is on admission at the hospital, the large 
numbers of visits makes the caregivers to enquire sometimes whether the patient is a 
Chief, King or Queen in his or her culture. The social network is strong and important in 
this context. A member might prefer to talk to an Elder of the church or the pastor about 
an issue that ultimately does not require church intervention but might need a call to 911 
or a visit to a governmental agency. 

In the traditional African culture, there is sometimes an over spiritualization of the 
issues of life, thus creating a situation where issues that do not require spiritual 
interventions are classified as though they do. An observation in this ministry context is 
that even though membership is several hundreds of people, they remain a closely-knit 
group that has maintained large portions of the norms of their culture. 

As they stay longer in the United States, many of the church leadership and 
parents are compelled to learn and make the necessary adjustments to their traditional 
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cultural practices to fit into the host or mainstream culture. This is necessary to be able to 
work, survive and achieve their portion of the “American Dream.” Adapting to some key 
elements of the mainstream culture has been deemed necessary for the context also 
because of the rising younger generation of Church membership. These are mostly 
teenagers, college students and young professionals. 

Managing a New Generation 

The leaders and older membership of the context have given birth to a younger 
generation of “American kids” who are growing into elementary schools through to 
colleges. Some of their “kids” also joined in from Ghana during their young formative 
years. The American-born or raised children of these African-groomed parents tend to 
grow up with the dilemma of whether to conform to the lifestyle and practices of their 
colleagues in school and what they see in the social media, or align with the African 
beliefs and cultural values which their parents hold in high esteem. If they hold on to the 
practices and lifestyle of their “traditional” parents, it will be challenging for them to fit 
into the host culture, which can result in isolation and stigmatization. Hence, they usually 
lean more towards the mainstream culture. To them it remains much easier to acculturate 
than to swim against the tide. 

The dilemma faced by the younger membership of the church is the reality of 
strong resistance from their parents who believe that since they are the caretakers, the 
children should respect and accept their original culture. Therefore here is the problem. 
There are two cultures within one home and two cultures within one church. This is 


where the challenge begins from managing the “cultural, social and religious tension” in 
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the home and in the church. In addressing a similar situation, Charissa S.L. Cheah et. al 
documented that “this higher likelihood to retain traditional values might lead to 
additional challenges in parenting acculturation, particularly as children get older.”5 
Several classifications have been proposed for the previous and today’s 
generations and how the time of your birth affects your religious beliefs and relationship 
with God. Haydn Shaw identified four generations who viewed religion and faith 
differently, mostly because of the time in which they were born: Traditionalists (born 
before 1945); Baby Boomers (born 1946-1964); Generation X (born 1965-1980); 
Millennials (bom 1981-2001).6 He adds a “New Generation” group or a so-called 
Generation Z for those born from 2002, who are children of the Generation X and first 
half of the Millennials. 

The author argues that Generation X was mostly shaped by several contemporary 

developments such as the rise of technology and social media. Divorce and self-assertion 

were identified as a being a common attitude of this generation, as well. The author 

observed that this generation builds its own truth.? The Millennial Generation is the 

generation that portray a lot of self-confidence and have had parental involvement in their 

lives. This makes them feel special. They dread low self -esteem. According to Shaw: 

They won’t get off their phones. They aren’t loyal. They don’t show respect. They 
are naive about what it takes to make organizations work. They are impatient and 
drop out if you don’t implement their ideas. They are materialistic and think they 


5 Charissa S. L. Cheah et al., “Understanding “Tiger Parenting” Through the Pereeptions of 
Chinese Immigrant Mothers: Can Chinese and U.S. Parenting Coexist?” Asian American Journal of 
Psychology, 4, no. 1 (March 2013): 30^0. 

6 Haydn Shaw, Generational IQ (IL: Carol Stream, 2015), 25-81. 


7 Shaw, Generational IQ, 72. 
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are entitled. They’ve grown up in a sex-saturated world. They are walking away 
from Christianity. They want meaning and they want authentic.8 

In the context, ministry is also associated with parents who are traditionalists and 

baby boomers. The younger generation affected by the cultural and religious values of 

their parents and Church leaders are the teenagers who were either born in the United 

States by their immigrant parents or were brought here before the age of ten. Thus, their 

values and world view are likened to the descriptions accorded to the Millennial 

Generation and Generation Z.9 They are also a group that does not place high premium 

on belonging to a denomination. Their emphasis is more on being connected to 

“spirituality” of some sort. According to Adam J. Copeland “Our younger people are 

more influenced by the Christianity they encounter in Christian bookstores and by the 

generic protestant pop culture than they are by their denominational identity.”io 

Meanwhile it is important to note that most West African cultural values sharply 

contradict the categorization of the millennial generation provided above. For instance, a 

confident youth might easily be taken for a proud and rebellious child by the traditional 

African parents. A Millennial or Generation Z teenager might question the reason for 

doing what he/she is being asked to do. In the African context, you first must obey and 

may even not have the chance to ask why. These concepts and practices are however 


8 Shaw, 87. 

9 Shaw, 85 calls this the New Generation or the Fifth Generation consisting of those born between 
2002 and 2004. They are “always on” -linked to technology, checking email, text messages, Facebook, etc. 
It is said that 25 percent of them claim to be actively connected within five minutes of waking up, while 73 
percent are connected within an hour or less. Every member of this generation spends at least one hour with 
technology each day. 

10 Adam J Copeland, “Generational Ties: Bridging the Gaps,” The Christian Century 127, no. 3 
(February 9, 2010): 10-11. 
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changing gradually in the African context as global values continue to permeate most 
cultures. 

For fear of being branded disrespectful, a young African child might as well stay 
quiet on issues of genuine concern. This “culture” of silence and “take it as it is” attitude 
fuels intimidation, low self-esteem and inner conflict within the teenager. Thus, the 
young teenager born to an African traditional Christian family will struggle through the 
years of growth, figuring out how to please the traditional parents, and at the same time 
maintain a lifestyle that will not make him/her appear “weird” among their westernized 
schoolmates and friends. Failure to identify and assist the young person going through 
this cultural struggle may ultimately results in pre-mature departure from home and an 
exit from the church family. 

Pointedly, the challenges within the context includes the inability of the 
traditional Christian parents and the leadership of the church to understand and “connect” 
with this younger breed of Christian teens who tend to be more “contemporary” and less 
“traditional.” The inability of some parents and church leaders to demonstrate the love of 
God in a less critical manner and in a way that would be understood by this younger 
generation is resulting in retention problems—and a subtle “exodus” of young people 
from the Church. Demonstration of God’s love in an understandable manner, coupled 
with a drive to be relevant in a post-modern society has become a necessity which must 
be embraced by today’s Church. If this issue is not properly addressed, the future and 
vibrancy of the church could be jeopardized. 

Failure of the church to empower the younger generation does not only adversely 
affect the future of the church, but it also creates the platform for the larger society to see 
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more crime and ungodliness on the streets. Hence, the importance of retaining and 
spiritually impacting the younger, contemporary generation cannot be overemphasized. It 
is worth the sacrifice of some cultural practices and norms that may not hurt the body of 
Christ. 


One important consideration would be the need for immigrant parents and Church 

leaders to familiarize better with, and understand more practically, the mainstream 

culture in which they operate. This is the culture in which their Children are growing up. 

In a recent study among immigrant Chinese parents, it was noted: 

This understanding is also crucial because a lack of cultural knowledge of the 
mainstream culture may contribute to misunderstandings, misinterpretations, and 
confusion about what parenting to endorse in the new cultural context. Higher 
levels of mainstream culture orientation among Chinese immigrant parents 
indicating greater familiarity with the mainstream culture has been found to be 
associated with greater parenting efficacy, which in turn was associated more 
positive parenting practices, ii 

There is much “talk” within the Church circles on the youth being the future of 
the Church, but the “talk” ought to reflect in church programing, conscious plans to find a 
common ground that does not reject the heritage culture, and also makes provision for the 
positive components of the host culture. It remains paramount that immigrant Christian 
parents and African Church leaders alike find a way to reconcile the beliefs of original 
culture and the new culture within which they now live. 


11 Charissa S. L. Cheah, et al., “Understanding Tiger Parenting.” 30^0. 
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The Spirit’s Power in Bridging Cultures 

Scripture is clear on that faet that where God’s presence dominates, most other 
cultural issues can be brought under subjection. This concept works because the Church 
in the context alludes to serving an intergenerational God, whose identity, love and power 
transeends all cultures, and works perfectly in all settings. In Paul’s writing to the 
Galatian Church as they were dealing with cultural tensions he noted “There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free man, there is neither male nor female; for 
you are all one in Christ Jesus.”12 When the power of the spirit breaks through the heart, 
cultural values and norms do not matter very much anymore. Perhaps the Church of God 
will need to delve deeper into experiencing his power, presence and love again. Love 
breaks the tension. When “love” is real, people fail to see mueh differenees. It indeed, it 
covers up our differences. 

The Church in this context stands at a vantage point in turning the tide of “losing 
young ones” around for several reasons. First, it believes in very sound Penteeostal 
doctrines which means when grounded in the word of God, members will gradually learn 
to implement the fundamentals of love in such a way that traditional and contemporary 
differences will not create much tension. Secondly, the church has a strong emphasis on 
the Holy Spirit which remains the key to touching and turning hearts around. In some of 
the recent gatherings of the Church leaders and parents in this context, there has been a 
free flow of the Holy Spirit and there are significant signs of positive response or reaction 
from both parents; Church leaders and the younger ones alike. Services that have 
witnessed the move of God end up spontaneously drawing the younger generation to the 


12 Gal. 3:28. 
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front for energetic dance moves. The joy, energy and excitement are almost spontaneous 
with every service where the power of God moves. 

Ministry Journey 

The passion for ministry which I nursed since childhood continued as I went to 
college at the premier University of Ghana, Legon. I served as the Campus Ministry vice 
president for the Deeperlife Christian Campus Ministry, where experience in the ministry 
to young adults was very enriching. Moving forward in building ministerial and cultural 
experiences, I embraced internship opportunities abroad—in Yekaterinburg, Russia and 
in North Carolina, United States that all increased my flair for ministry in a multi-cultural 
context. During these trips and internships that occurred during the final year of college 
and after college, there were important interactions with Whites, African Americans, 
Hispanics, Asians and many more. It was an enriching experience that increased the 
passion to explore more about other cultures. 

In 2007,1 graduated with a Master’s degree in public health from the University 
of North Carolina in Greensboro. The experience was great. I finished with a summi cum 
laude. As a student, I maintained my commitment to God and fellowshipped with an 
Assemblies of God Church. I got called to become a Deacon of that church and was 
functioning as an assistant minister to the pastor in charge. I would minister on some of 
the Sundays and weekdays. The feedback was always very positive and encouraging. 

Alongside a growing spiritual life, I began on the quest to develop my 
professional life, right after leaving graduate school. I started attending interviews and 
searching for jobs in the Public Health field. At the same time, I also obtained a Health 
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Education Specialist certification as I continued to search for employment. My wife and I 
prayed and sought God for divine favor and guidance in this search. I soon had an offer 
with the Boston Medical Center and another one with the Cambridge Health Alliance as a 
research associate. As I contemplated accepting these offers, an opening came up at the 
Edward Kennedy Health Center which was much closer to where we lived in Worcester. 

The position with the Edward Kennedy Health Center was that of a Program 
Director for a city-wide federally funded program that was seeking to reduce infant 
mortality in the city. It required a lot of public speaking, city-wide health education 
through television, radio and other social media outlets. It required working among 
multicultural groups in the community and some sort of community organizing. I applied 
for and was offered the job with which I was fruitfully engaged for three years. 

Passion for Youth Ministry 

While pursing my secular career ambitions among traditional minority 
populations who were mostly from Africa, the passion for Youth Ministry kept me 
reaching out to the Youth in the Church to provide them with counselling, and general 
mentorship. At this time, my wife and I were fellow shipping at a branch of the Church of 
Pentecost (Pentecost International Worship Center) in Worcester. My rich experience as a 
teenager serving as a youth Bible study teacher at the Deeperlife Bible Church developed 
a passion for teaching, counselling and mentoring young people. 

In Worcester, my quest to support the youth and my engagement with them led to 
some startling discoveries. I observed that there are some huge differences between the 
youth bom in the U.S.A, and those who were born in Ghana and later migrated here with 
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their parents. I also noticed a significant problem of the young people not being engaged 
by their parents in many of the issues that were going on in their lives. There was a 
communication gap. I wondered, “Are the parents too busy with work and therefore do 
not have time for their children or is there a disconnect associated with not understanding 
the cultural views and perspectives of their American-bom kids?” 

As my wife and I continued in this ministry, many of the young people gravitated 
towards us and it became obvious to the Elders and Church leadership that I had a 
ministry to young people. Several personal outreaches, couching, mentoring and 
counselling was carried out as I resumed the role of Youth leader in this local Church. 
Furthermore, my experience in teaching Algebra in a middle school in Greensboro, NC, 
coupled with practically living and studying on campus contributed immensely to my 
understanding of the youth culture in America. This strengthened my ability to connect 
with the young people in the then one-hundred-and-eighty member Pentecost 
International Church in Worcester, Massachusetts. 

As our impact on young lives increased and the word spread, I was soon asked to 
minister on some of the Sundays to the entire Church body. The District Minister would 
offer me other ministry assignments. I was also placed in charge of Bible Studies for the 
Church. These assignments, kept me very fluid working with both adult parents and their 
younger, “Americanized” youth. My understanding and skills for this type of ministry 
deepened as I listened to their deep concerns and heart cries. 
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Development of Synergy 

The pathway travelled in life to this date has given me exposure and remarkable 

learning experiences that would be highly empowering for ministry in the said context. 

First of this is the spiritual journey engaged in over the years. A life of ardent 

commitment to God and the Church coupled with selfless service to both traditional adult 

parents/leaders, and the Youth. I am fortunate to have grown in Ghana and experienced 

Pentecostal Christianity as practiced by the subjects in the context. I was raised by very 

traditional Christian parents, thus giving me an insight into their thinking patterns and 

therefore that of the Parents and leaders in the said context. My African background, 

academic and professional experience in public health coupled with the rich multicultural 

experiences in Russia and the United States has given me some level of enlightenment in 

cultural issues which is an important personal asset for the project in question. 

The concern in the context as elaborated is pointedly an issue of the subtle exodus 

of a generation of younger people from the Church due to issues observed as being 

largely associated with cultural connectivity, acculturation, communication or 

generational gaps. The identified issue is not limited to the Church in context, but applies 

to many other African and American Churches as well. The highlighted phenomenon 

increases the need for this study, as many immigrant parents, ministers and Church 

leaders are practically facing very similar challenges. David Kinnaman noted: 

A generation of young Christians believes that the churches in which they were 
raised are not safe and hospitable places to express doubts. Many feel that they 
have been offered slick or half-baked answers to their thorny, honest questions, 
and they are rejecting the “talking heads” and “talking points” they see among the 
older generations. 13 

13 David Kinnaman, You Lost Me: Why Young Christians Are Leaving Church...and Rethinking 
Faith (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2011), 11. 
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Within the context of this project, the doubts harbored by these young Christians 
is present among African immigrant children, and this has been further complicated by 
the cultural issues identified in this paper. Along this line of reasoning, the doctoral 
project aims to focus on an exploration of the cultural tension between traditional Church 
leaders and the millennials with an emphasis on retention strategies. Church leaders 
within the context are very passionate about the destiny of the young ones, many of 
whom are their own children. The question remains on how to express their love for them 
in a manner that would make meaning to them. Other important considerations will be 
the impact of spirit-filled meetings in bridging cultural gaps and being an incentive for 
young Christians to remain in their local denomination. 

The research project will bring to light some of the peculiar cultural and relational 
issues that exists between traditional Church leaders who are immigrants and a younger 
generation of Christians who were born in the United States or have acculturated into the 
mainstream culture. The project will also increase an understanding of the impact on the 
younger generation when Church leaders embrace some elements of the mainstream 
culture and effect changes in how they relate and engage their westernized children. The 
knowledge, attitudes, and cultural practices of traditional Church leaders will be 
examined before and after to determine impacts and results of the project. 

Conclusion 

The context, named as The Church of Pentecost U.S.A. Inc., Columbus Central 
Assembly has been assessed as a traditional Pentecostal congregation with the majority of 


its members being immigrants from a small country on the West Coast of Africa, Ghana. 
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Members of the Church fall within all five generational categories with the majority 
being people who were bom after the year 1964. The observed cultural differences and 
general challenges facing the Church happens to be between the leadership and parents 
who are much older, and the teenagers who were either bom in the United States or were 
brought in before or during their formative years. 

Due to the differences between the worldviews of the traditional Pentecostal 
parents/Church leadership and the contemporary approach to life from the standpoint of 
the westernized “kids,” there seems to be some sort of “tension” that has made co¬ 
habitation an uncomfortable experience for the younger generation - the Millennials and 
the Generation Z. This is resulting in a subtle exodus of the younger generation to other 
more westernized or contemporary Churches. The project proposal is therefore an attempt 
to examine the cultural factors responsible for the observed retention challenges. The 
objective is also to propose that improved cross-cultural communication among Christian 
immigrant families coupled with effective and spirit filled family devotions can lead to 
improved parent-child relationships and a positive faith experience for all. 

Given the importance of parent-child relationships in the biblical text, an attempt 
will be made in the next chapter to examine the scriptural foundations for the project. A 
passage from both the OT and the NT will be exegetically discussed. The biblical cases in 
the passages will provide an undergird and timeless lessons for the project’s context and 


direction. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

The Holy Scriptures has a significant emphasis on God’s passion for a 
transmission of the faith and the fire of the Holy Spirit unto oncoming generations. In this 
Biblical Foundation paper, there will be an effort to analyze two biblical texts, one from 
the Old and the other from the New Testament. The objective is to provide a scriptural 
understanding of the doctoral project under study. 

The texts under consideration are 1 Samuel 3:1-14 and II Timothy 1:1-7. The 
choice of these passages is based on the classic examples presented by the narratives 
pertaining to an older generation and their stmggles and successes in the effort to mentor 
and pass on their faith to their younger generation. The concept of faith transfer from an 
older to a younger generation is a cornerstone of this study. 

In the introductory session, a general overview of the organization of the paper 
will be provided. There will also be an introductory highlight of the themes that are to 
underline this exegetical study as portrayed by the chosen biblical texts. 

The paper will be presented in two major sections. The two sections will provide 
an engaging exegetical analysis of the identified scriptural texts from the Old and the 
New Testament, respectively. It will include research on the context of the selected 
passages which points to the historical and socio-cultural contexts of the passages. The 
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successes and failures of two prominent biblical characters, Priest Eli and Apostle Paul, 
will be examined with respect to their impact on their proteges Samuel and Timothy. 
Several applications to ministry in today’s world will also be made. 

Sub-themes will be treated in each section to make relevant applications of the 
passages to the ministry context. The sub-themes will include, but not be limited to, the 
priority of God’s voice in each generation, the young adult as God’s voice to their 
generation, and the priestly responsibility of traditional church leaders. It also includes 
parents’ responsibility towards young adults and vice versa, and the high cost of failing to 
“tell the next generation.”! 

A General Overview of 1 Samuel 3:1-14 

Robert P. Gordon posits that in the Hebrew Bible tradition, land 2 Samuel were 
long reckoned as one book and were listed among the “Former Prophets,” a sub-division 
of the prophetic section of the canon. 2 The positioning of the books draws a quick 
attention to an important prophetic theme that focuses on two prominent biblical figures, 
Samuel and Eli. The passages under study present contrasting accounts of these two 
notable bible figures. 

1 Samuel in particular, portrays the establishment of kingship in Israel, beginning 
with the call of Samuel. Since the book mostly deals with the reigns of Israel’s first two 
kings, Saul and David, it remains interesting that the narrator did not include the birth 
narrative of either of these men. The narrator instead, included the birth of their 


iPsa. 71:18. 

2 Robert P. Gordon, 1 & 2 Samuel: A Commentary (Grand Rapids, Ml: Zondervan Publishing 
House, 1988), 19-20. 
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forerunner and anointer, the young prophet Samuel.3 It draws attention to the significant 

role of the younger generation in God’s agenda of leadership. 

The central issue of the chapter is introduced in v. lb; The “Word of the Lord” is 

rare, and “visions” have become uncommon in Israel.4 The verses that follow points to a 

theophanic experience in which Samuel does not recognize the voice of the Lord in the 

setting. As a result, it gives a sober reminder of the dire need for tutelage in the house of 

God. The new interpreter’s Bible commentary presents the training of Samuel this way: 

No longer has a child, Samuel become young man in the service of the Lord under 
Eli at Shilo. The text has carefully noted the progress of Samuel’s growth and 
service (I Sam 2:11, 18, 21, 26). He has learned from Eli, gained favor with the 
people, and most important, matured in the presence and favor of the Lord. All 
this prepares him for his transformation to a new role of leadership.5 

Samuel experienced the “word of the Lord” after the training.6 The experience of 

Samuel in the chapter has led some authors to describe the passage as a “prophetic call 

narrative.”? He begins to take his place as a young prophet as his identity began to take a 

different form. Thus Samuel, while opening the door to prophecy in Israel, also closed 

the door to Eli’s priesthood by being the mouthpiece of God’s judgement on Eli’s family. 


3 Kenneth Barker, et al, ed. The NIV Study Bible, 10th ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1995), 481. 

4 1 Sam. 3:1b. 

5 Bruce C. Birch, The New Interpreters Bible: A Commentary in Twelve Volumes, vol. II, 12 vols. 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, n.d.). 991 

6 1 Sam. 15:10. 

7 Victor Avigdor Hurowitz, “Eli’s Adjuration of Samuel (1 Samuel 217-18) In the Light of a 
“Diviner’s Protoeol” From Marei” XLIV, 4 (1994), 484. 
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A General Overview of 2 Timothy 1:1-7 

Bruce Birch considers the Pastoral Epistles, 1 and 2 Timothy and Titus to be 
among the most valued of New Testament writings.s The passage under study identifies 
two major characters, Paul and Timothy. It exemplifies a father-son relationship which 
forms the basis for impacting a next generation. Developing a healthy loving relationship 
between the adult and the younger generation remains an emphasis for this study. 
Generational gaps that are detrimental to the future of societies and nations are the result 
of broken relationships between the adult and the younger generation. 9 It adds credence 
to the importance of healthy relationships between different generations. The passage in 
question is captioned as “greetings and personal” commendation in some instances, lo The 
Apostle’s introduction to the book is typically more Pauline than either of the other 
Pastoral Epistles but a marked difference is that Timothy is described as “beloved.”ii It 
emphasizes the mentoring relationship established between the Apostle and his spiritual 
son. 

The verses 3-5 portray the heart of a caring father who resorted to praying and 
longing to see his son. It draws attention to how “sincere faith” is passed down along 
generational lines. He notes “I have been reminded of your sincere faith, a faith that lived 
first in your grandmother Eois and your mother Eunice, and now, I am sure in you 


8 James D. G. Dunn, “The First and Second Letters to Timothy and The Letter to Titus,” in The 
New Interpreter’s ’ Bible: A Commentary in Twelve Volumes, vol. 11,12 vols. (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 1994), 832-848. 

9 Sheryl Henderson Blunt, “The Gap No One Wants: Baby-Boomer Parents and Their Teens 
Reconcile at TheCallDC,” Christianity Today 44, no. 12 (October 23, 2000): 16-16. 

10 Dunn, The First and Second Letters to Timothy, 775. 

11 Dunn, The First and Second Letters to Timothy, 833. 
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also.”i 2 This underscores the intentional transfer of a “walk of faith” from one generation 


to the other even when there were cultural barriers and situational challenges. The 
passage finally points to the charism in Timothy as a precious treasure, adding that the 
spirit of power, not that of timidity, is what we are given through impartation made 
possible by the laying on of hands. i3 


I Samuel 3:1-14 


A Contextual Outlook 

Historically, the books of First and Second Samuel were written at a time when 
Israel was in a state of leadership transition. Without the links provided by these books, 
the Old Testament or the history of Israel would make no sense. 14 Howard F. Vos notes 
that the books which are named after Samuel, its chief character, sketches out the 
transition from the rule of judges to kingship in Israel, portrays the reign of Saul, and 
describes the exploits of David. 15 Regarding historical timing, Robert P. Gordon 
documented the following “the books of Samuel is said to cover the period from the last 
days of the temple at Shiloh until the near end of David’s reign, that is, very 


12 2 Timothy 1:5. 

13 Randy Clark, There Is More: The Secret to Experiencing God’s Power to Change Your Life 
(Minneapolis, MN: Chosen Books, 2013), 41. 

14 Howard F. Vos, Bible Study Commentary: 1,2 Samuel (Grand Rapids, Ml: Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1985), 6-7. 


15 Vos, Bible Study Commentary, 6-7. 
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approximately from 1051 to 970 BC.ie Understanding the timing of these events provides 
a elearer picture of the passage under study. 

The leadership shifts determined the direction and destiny of Israel and Judah in 
the centuries that followed. It remains very important to highlight the role of some 
dominant figures of the passage under consideration. It is important to note that the books 
highlight the rise of prophetic leadership under the young boy, Samuel, and the end of 
priestly era under the High Priest Eli. 1 and 2 Samuel are both named after the person 
God used to establish kingship in Israel. 

Within the context of the book, the chapter in question (1 Sam. 3:1-14) is tied to 

the previous chapter in many ways. The limited knowledge about God and the 

consequent judgment that was declared on the family of the Priest Eli were all 

developments that began with the previous chapter and continued to bear on the chapter 

under study. David Toshiro Tsumura identified these linkages and describes it this way: 

Not only does v. 1 (the boy Samuel was ministering to the Eord) function as a link 
to the preceding chapter, repeating the key phrase of 1 Sam. 2:11 and 18, but 
many themes are recapitulated in this chapter, v. 7 (Samuel did not yet know the 
Lord) to 2:12 (sons of Eli did not know the Lord); v. 13 (judgment on Eli’s house) 
to 2:10 Oudge) and v. 31 (cut off); v. 13 (not restraining Eli’s sons). In chapter 2, 
the Lord send a “man of God” to Eli as a messenger; in chapter 3 he entrusts his 
message to the young Samuel who by the end of the chapter will be established as 
a renowned prophet of the Lord, initiating a new prophetic era in the history of the 
covenant people, i? 

The chapter that followed (1 Sam. 4) was described by Tsumura as an abrupt 
change from the previous biblical narrative, is This position can be differed since it 


16 Gordon, I & 11 Samuel: A Commentary, 21. 

17 David Toshio Tsumura, The First Book of SAMUEL (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 
2007), 171. 


18 Tsumura, The First Book of SAMUEL, 184. 
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remains evident that the sudden military campaigns between Israel and the Philistines for 


the most part led to the fulfilment of judgmental prophecies made in the previous chapter. 
In this chapter (4:1-18), Israel was defeated, the sons of Eli were killed, the ark was 
captured and Eli fell to his death. The only abruptness worth noting is the sudden 
introduction of an external threat through the appearance of the Philistines in the 
discourse. 19 

Significantly, the chapter that begins with Samuel, is a response to a “crises” 
situation where God’s word, which was rare at the time, begins to be revealed. Thus, 
Samuel was being unveiled as the agent through whom a new era of hearing God’s voice 
would begin. The revelation however begins with judgment on those who ignored its 
importance over the period. 

The Call of Samuel 

Israel was used to being guided and ruled by the prophetic word. It was noted that 
the “word of the Lord” was rare at this season of their history .20 Prior to the call of 
Samuel in 1 Sam. 2:11-36, an unnamed man of God had showed up and proclaimed 
judgment on the house of Eli .21 Samuel, the young prophet, picked up the mantle of being 
God’s voice after the work of this unnamed man of God was done. 

The significance of Samuel’s call in the context and in its relevance in this project 
cannot be overemphasized. According to a commentary on the NIV study Bible: 


19 Birch, The New Interpreters Bible, 998. 

20 1 Sam. 3:1b. 


21 Matitiahu Tsevat, “Studies in the Book of Samuel,” Hebrew Union College Annual 32 (1961): 
191-216. 
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Samuel not only anointed both Saul and David, Israel’s first two kings, but he also 
gave definition to the new order of God’s rule over Israel that began with the 
incorporation of kingship into its structure. Samuel’s importance as God’s 
representative in this period of Israel’s history is close to that of Moses (Ps. 99:6; 
Jer 15:1) since he, more than any other person provided for covenant continuity in 
the transition from the rule of judges to that of the monarchy. 22 

It may be of interest to note that Samuel as a person, was a “gift” given to the then barren 

Hannah in response to prayer, before an analysis of Samuel’s call. Eh, the priest, gave her 

the promise of answered prayer after which she returned with the vow that the child 

would be dedicated to God .23 Hannah rightly named him Samuel, the name of God, 

which signifies her hope that Samuel would carry the name of God, which he did. 24 

Paul D. Gardner writes about the social and religious crises that were prevailing in the 

context at the time when he was called with reference to the uniqueness of his call and 

the historical context of Samuel’s birth. He notes that: 

Samuel bridges the epochs of Moses/Joshua and that of David/Solomon. The Lord 
raised up Samuel in this period of crises in Israel’s history. He served Israel as 
judge, priest and prophet. As the last of the judges (Acts 13:20), and the first of 
the prophets (Acts 3:24), he was a transition figure between the era of the judges 
and the Kings. Samuel was God’s chosen instrument whose spiritual descent links 
him with Joshua, Moses and Abraham. 25 

Gardner notes that after the death of Joshua, Israel rebelled against the Lord. As a result, 
they often experienced divine abandonment. The period of the judges was an era of 
Israel’s failings and of God’s response to the cry of His people. 26 Given the low point that 


22 Kenneth Barker, et al, ed. The NTV Study Bible, 480. 

23 1 Sam. 1:9-17. 

24 Paul D. Gardner, “New International Encyelopedia of Bible Charaeters,” SAMUEL (U.K: 
Marshall Pickering, 1995), 580. 

25 Gardner, New International Encyclopedia, 580. 

26 Gardner, New International Encyclopedia, 580. 
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Israel came to, it is interesting that God would call a young boy27 to fill that gap of a 

Priest-Prophet. It was a season of spiritual darkness attributed to the absence of the light 

of God’s word. The word of Yahweh was “rare .”28 This implies it was seldom heard, yet 

it was the source of light and hope for the people of the land. 

In describing the situation at the time, Vos commented on the crises of the season 

and the young demeanor or possible age of the boy Samuel. He notes: 

Revelation of the will and purpose of Yahweh as received in prophetic vision was 
extremely infrequent, presumably both because of the corruption of the priesthood 
and the waywardness of the populace. In that time of spiritual barrenness, God 
called Samuel. Following Josephus, many commentators have concluded that 
Samuel was twelve at the time. But, of course, there is no way of knowing his 
exact age. 29 

In order to prepare Samuel for his unique ministry, God placed him in the temple. While 

there, he was trained under the leadership of Eli, the aged priest. This underscores a 

major theme of this research which is the mentoring of the next generation. There ought 

to be an intentional mentoring and training of the young people of this generation. It is a 

necessity that will ensure continuity of God’s agenda for mankind. According to Gordon: 

Samuel progressing under the tutelage of the aged priest is initiated into the 
mysteries of prophecy only to find that his first sermon was one of judgment and 
doom. The doom is for Eli and his house, yet Israel is not without hope; for before 
the chapter is finished and the judgment narrative began, Samuel is functioning as 
the mouthpiece of God to his people. 30 


27 Apparently he was a novice, not experienced in the prophetic ministry. He seemed unqualified 
but God still chose him. In the context of the project, the Church leaders and parents would have to get to 
that point where there is trust in the young ones. There is confidence that God can use them to lead and 
shape the future of the Church. 

28 1 Sam. 3:1b. 


29 Vos, Bible Study Commentary, 23. 

30 Gordon, 1 & 2 Samuel: A Commentary, 88. 
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The plan of God for the younger adults of today’s world should not be 
underestimated. Our ehildren and young adults could become God’s mouthpiece for our 
times and the future. This is the reason why they must not be left alone to wonder around 
in a world that is seeking their attention to be drawn away from God’s divine purposes. In 
a western world where secularization has a greater impact on young lives than religion 
does, there remains a gap where spirit-filled mentors must stand in to positively impact 
young people. 31 

An Exegetical Consideration of 1 Sam. 3:1-15 

Hurowitz places this passage within the genre of a prophetic call narrative. He 
argues that the pronounced change in Samuel’s status justifies this position. The young 
Samuel moves from a novice temple servant in the first verse to a renowned prophet of 
YHWH in the last .32 In addition, the passage describes a call that is very similar to the 
call of other prophets such as Isaiah and Ezekiel. In Isaiah 6:8 the prophet hearing and 
responding to the call of the Lord. “Then I heard the voice of the Lord saying, "Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us?" And I said, "Here am I; send me!”33 Even though 
criticisms do exist on the form of the passage, some of the linguistic and thematic 
elements normally expected to be found in a call narrative are present in this passage.34 


31 Kathleen Engebretson, “Young People, Culture, and Spirituality: Some Implications for 
Ministry,” Religious Education 98, no. 1 (2003): 5-24. 

32 Hurowitz, Eli’s Adjuration of Samuel, 482^83. 

33 Isa. 6:8. 

34 “1 Sam 111 A Youth’s Call to Prophecy" (Hebrew)” (presented at the Seventh World Congress of 
Jewish Studies, Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 1977). 
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1 Samuel 3 contains a few variations from the expected literary format for a call 

narrative. Hurowitz notes that “since the chapter describes the unique situation of a young 

boy taking upon himself the heavy yoke of prophecy, the author departs from the usual 

literary format. ”35 This position taken by Hurowitz is supported by Robert Gnuse who 

rejects the “call narrative” classification by noting that “the tale can be classified as a 

dream theophany, a genre which he examines in great detail both within the Bible and in 

external sources.”36 Gnuse further claims that the narrative in its present form is of a late 

date and may have replaced a more standard call narrative. 37 

A study of the discourse structure of the passage presents the general setting as a 

circumstantial one where Samuel was ministering to the Lord at a time when the word of 

the Lord was rare.38 Tsumura breaks down the structure of the passage into v. 1 (general 

setting); vv. 2-3 (temporal setting on that day); vv. 4-18 (event on “that day”) and vv. 

19-21 (terminus) where Samuel was established as “a prophet of the Lord.”39 

The general setting is narrated in 1 Samuel 3:1-3 which states: 

Now the boy Samuel was ministering to the LORD under Eli. The word of the 
LORD was rare in those days; visions were not widespread. At that time Eli, 
whose eyesight had begun to grow dim so that he could not see, was lying down 
in his room; the lamp of God had not yet gone out, and Samuel was lying down in 
the temple of the EORD, where the ark of God was. 39 


35 Hurowitz, Eli’s Adjuration of Samuel, 484. 

36 Robert Gnuse, “A Reconstruction of the Form-Critical Structure in I Samuel 3 : An Ancient Near 
East Dream Theophany,'' ZAtV 94 (1982): 379-90. 

37 Gnuse, A Reconstruction of the Form-Critical Structure, 484. 

38 1 Sam. 3:1-3 

38 Tsumura, The First Book of SAMUEL, 177. 


39 1 Sam. 3:1-3 
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The absence of God’s word seems to be a central issue of the chapter that sets the stage 
for all that was about to happen. 

In the absence of “the word of the Lord,” there is complete spiritual darkness that 
throws the nation into chaos and disaster. Death and destruction follows the absence of 
the word. Janzen documented that at this time, Israel has been suffering the absence of 
Yahweh’s word and vision.40 The Psalmist notes “Your word is a lamp to my feet and a 
light to my path. ”41 This draws attention to the fact that hearing the voice of the Lord 
through dreams and visions remain an essential source of sustenance for mankind. It 
exposes humanity to the true source of life; God himself Samuel’s role as the conduit for 
revelation of God’s word, the source of true life for the nation at this time is therefore 
unique and historic. 

Eli was identified as becoming weak and blind, a pointer to Samuel’s rise and 
relationship with the Lord and the decline of the house of Eli, while Samuel was 
described in the text as “ministering” to the Eord. The term “ministering” is important. It 
suggests that a relationship with the Lord is a requisite for communing and hearing from 
God. Relationships can therefore become important determinants of destiny. 

The name Samuel appears 24 times in the chapter; thus for the first time Samuel 
becomes a major figure. Yet Eli still appears 17 times, and the Lord 19 times; these are 
the three agents in the story, though the Lord appears in person only to Samuel .42 With 


40 J. Gerald Janzen, ^"Samuel Opened the Doors of the House ofYahwheh 1 Samuel 3:15. ” (1983): 
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the Lord being a constant figure, one of the parties was rising and the other was 
declining, a reference to a changing face of leadership for the nation of Israel. 

The situation of the lack of the “word of the Lord” began to change with the 
emergence of Samuel. Samuel began to experience the “word of the Lord” but he did not 
know it. In V. II, Samuel does receive the word of the Lord and in v. 15 the experience is 
described as a vision. In the person of Samuel, the situation of v. lb is about to be 
reversed.43 The term “vision” (hazon) denotes God’s revelation which is equivalent to 
“the word of the Lord.”44 An important reality regarding prophetic vision in those days is 
explained by Tsumura as follows: 

Prophetic vision is used for the divine message communicated to the prophets, 
and the message was usually to be delivered to the prophets’ audience orally in 
words. But sometimes the “vision” was directed to be written down (Hab. 2:2). In 
Amos 1:1; Mic 1:1; Isa. 2:1, the vision is recorded in words. Thus in the biblical 
prophecy, the “vision” was something to be explained or expressed in words, and 
its message was more important than the visionary experience of the prophet 
itself. The rarity of the word of the Lord might be constmed as a sign of divine 
disfavor (Ps. 74:9; Lam. 2:9; Amos 8:11 ).45 

An important observation in v. 3, prior to the occurrence of the revelation is that 
Samuel is sleeping near the ark of the Lord while Eli the priest was lying in his usual 
place. Samuel’s positioning was that of closeness to the presence of God as the ark 
represented the seat of God among Israel. Since the “lamp of God had not yet gone out” 
in V. 3, we can infer literally that the vision came at dawn. In contrasting the two 
personalities with the circumstance, Birch argues that “the lamp of God had not yet gone 
out” has several implications. In one sense, it refers to the near extinguishing of divine 
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vision in Israel (v. lb). It also speaks to the waning of Eli’s literal vision and the end of 
his role as a priestly source of spiritual vision (v. 2).46 

Chapter 3:4-14 presents the repeated calls of the Lord to Samuel. The passage 
states, The Lord called Samuel, v. 4. This was the first action after a long setting (vv. 1- 
3). The call was repeated three times. Each time, Samuel would run to Eli, until at such a 
time when Eli finally realized that the Lord was calling the young boy. 

Tsumura acknowledged that threefold repetition is significant in the Bible (e.g., 
John 21:15-17) and in magical incantations. In this instance, the Lord and not man 
repeats three times and calls Samuel four times. The triple repetition made Eli think 
seriously about the unusual matter .47 Since Samuel was lying near the ark and heard the 
call, it is possible the call might be coming from the place of the ark. God’s voice can 
only be heard where God is present. Religious groups and denominations seeking to hear 
God’s voice must strive for the manifest presence of God. This is where God’s voice is 
revealed. Samuel heard the voice but could not differentiate the Lords voice from Eli, his 
mentor. 

There are two important points in this passage. The Lord bypassed Eli, a 
representation of a sinning adult and religious generation, and went to Samuel, a 
representation of a younger, vulnerable, and teachable generation. This paradigm shift is 
still occurring in today’s world. There remain several traditional church leaders who 
adamantly maintain their addiction to norms and traditions. This disposition has eroded 
their ability to discern the voice of the Lord. On the hand, there is rising today a 
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generation of young men and women who are teachable, tender and ready to run with 
whatever God says without fear for the liturgy. 

Secondly, it is worth admitting that there are many places where young people 
can be in the church where the word of the Lord is present but may not be able to discern 
the same, until they are trained and imparted to know the Lord’s voice. “Samuel did not 
yet know the Lord”48 suggests that Samuel did not yet have an intimate knowledge of 
personal relationship with the Lord, though he had been ministering to the Lord. In this 
sentence (3:7), “to know the Lord” means to know the will of the Lord who reveals 
himself through his word .49 Samuel may have a general knowledge but not an intimate 
knowledge of the Lord. Cooper and Lohrmann argue that there is a two-fold knowledge 
of God, ordinary and extraordinary. The general knowledge is common to all servants of 
God, while the intimate knowledge is only available to the prophets when the will of God 
is revealed concerning things to come .50 This is where Samuel needed some mentoring to 
grow in the prophetic. Discerning God’s voice and operating in the prophetic realm does 
indeed require training and practice which is an area needed very much in the churches of 
God. 

In 3:9, the role of the aging Eli in preparing Samuel to discern the voice of the 
Lord remains indispensable. This is a unique situation of a young boy taking upon 


48 1 Sam. 3:7a. We are faced with a generation of young adults, the millennial generation who hop 
in and out of Churches but the question is do they really know the Lord’s will? The adult generation that is 
gradually waning away have an urgent responsibility to intentionally train the younger generation to be able 
to hear, declare and obey the voice of the Lord. 
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himself the heavy yoke of prophecy; thus, he needed the support and guidance of the 
experienced. Hurowitz in his paper, explains how the author of 1 Samuel describes Eli’s 
patience, fatherly and conditioning of Samuel for his new career.51 

The clarion call is for today’s generation of parents and church leaders to arise 
and nurture the next generation. Our churches are in dire need of generational thinkers. 
Z immerman argued for the provision of leadership across the gaps between generations 
and observed that “our churches must seek to be multigenerational as a matter of 
principle.”52 

Samuel, the young boy, was ready to identify and respond to the voice of the Lord 
after the training. He was armed with the right response, “Speak, Lord for your servant is 
listening” v. 9 . “The word/or has been considered as being speaker -oriented. That is, 
the reason I ask you to speak is because I am listening.”53 Then comes, the fourth call 
with the message: 

Now the LORD came and stood there, calling as before, "Samuel! Samuel!" And 
Samuel said, "Speak, for your servant is listening." Then the LORD said to 
Samuel, "See, I am about to do something in Israel that will make both ears of 
anyone who hears of it tingle. On that day I will fulfill against Eli all that I have 
spoken concerning his house, from beginning to end. Lor I have told him that I am 
about to punish his house forever, for the iniquity that he knew, because his sons 
were blaspheming God, and he did not restrain them. "54 

This might not be the case because the passage indicates the Lord came and stood 
there calling as before. It does not give any indication that in the previous times, he called 
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from afar. Tsumura however makes a compelling point on the manner of the call. The 
repetition again may have some special significance. “Samuel! Samuel!” may be 
comparable to “Abraham! Abraham!” (Gen. 22:11); “Jacob! Jacob!” (Gen. 46:2); 
“Moses! Moses!” (Exod. 3:4). Such repeated pronunciations of a person’s name seem to 
have a special significance. God called them at crucial times in their lives.55 God’s 
callings are specific and clear. 

The “calling” process itself was a kind of training and preparation for Samuel, the 
young prospective prophet as he began receiving prophetic messages about the future. 
Samuel, however, did not repeat the exact phrase given by Eli. He omitted the word 
“Eord.” He said “Speak for your servant is listening.” It points to the idea that repetition 
with variation is typical of a narrative as verbatim repetition is not always necessary. The 
important concept is that the meaning of the message is not altered. The ultimate 
implication remains the fact that Samuel was now ready for the message. He was ready 
for the mandate of serving Israel in the office of the prophet. God demands preparation 
on the part of those he calls. 

The message was clear and judgmental, leaving no doubt in mind of the young 
boy that this was God speaking. The young boy in training was therefore carrying a 
message of judgment and condemnation for his trainer. Vos described the severity of the 
message this way: 

God announced that he would not only execute judgment on the house of Eli but 
also would bring about disasters that would ears to “tingle or ring” (3:11) with an 
astonishment and horror (2 Kings 21:12; Jer. 19:3). “Erom beginning to end” 
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(3:12) indicates the thoroughness of the execution of judgment: “1 have sworn” 

(v. 14) demonstrates the sentence was irrevocable.56 

Eli trained Samuel, but failed to provide Godly and firm leadership for his own 

household. He was a respected religious figure, but the power to manage his household 

and curb sin was missing. Eli’s judgment was so final that there was no room for 

repentanee and restoration. The scriptures indicate that “One who is often reproved, yet 

remains stubborn, will suddenly be broken beyond healing.”57 

The High Cost of Failing to Tell the Next Generation 

Telling the next generation about the existence, standards and wonders of the God 
of scripture is not optional. It is a mandate that needs to be fulfilled. The Psalmist 
documented, “We will not hide them from their children; we will tell to the coming 
generation the glorious deeds of the Eord, and his might, and the wonders that he has 
done.”58 The mandate to pass on the mantle of God’s word, agenda and standards rests 
with the religious leaders and parents of this generation whether it is traditional or 
contemporary. This mantle can be passed on the right way, passed on the wrong way or 
dropped and not passed on at all. The onus is on the church leaders of today. Eli 
succeeded and Eli failed. He succeeded because he nurtured Samuel who was placed 
under his tutelage. He failed because he knew about the blasphemy of his sons, but did 
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not restrain them. Across all generations, if sin is not dealt it, the result is judgment or 

punishment. According to the biblical text: 

Now the sons of Eli were scoundrels; they had no regard for the LORD or for the 
duties of the priests to the people. When anyone offered sacrifice, the priest's 
servant would come, while the meat was boiling, with a three-pronged fork in his 
hand, and he would thrust it into the pan, or kettle, or caldron, or pot; all that the 
fork brought up the priest would take for himself. This is what they did at Shiloh 
to all the Israelites who came there. 59 

In 1 Sam 2:17, the narrator emphasizes that the sin of the young men was very 
great before the Lord, for they also committed immorality with the female attendants at 
the tabernacle (2:22). Eli was said to have rebuked them to some degree, but they refused 
to listen. Under the law however, there were other measures Eli could have taken but he 
failed to undertake these measures. Brett Smith expands on the sin and the consequences 
in this statement: 

All defiant sin was blasphemy against the Lord, and blasphemy against the Lord 
called for stoning. Num. 15:30-31 states the relationship between defiant sin and 
blasphemy: “But the person who does anything defiantly.. .shall be cut off from 
among his people. Because he despised the word of the Lord and has broken his 
commandments, that person shall be completely cut off. If this is so, the sentence 
for the latter was still at least exile, as suggested by the words “cut off.” At the 
time Eli was the high priestly authority and a judge (I Sam. 4:8). He was obligated 
by the Mosaic Law to have his sons stoned or at least exiled, but he did neither, eo 

Today, we live in a so-called “tolerant generation.” Many young adults who are 

millennials have developed a “sin-tolerant” attitude towards life; everything and anything 

goes. The values and standards of scripture are challenged at every turn of the Holy text. 

Church leaders and parents alike are compelled to tolerate immorality committed by their 

children right under their auspices. 
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These are the times when the decay of the world around us calls for parents and 
church leaders to be firm and are uncompromising with the holy and high standards of 
God’s word wherever they are. The Holy Scriptures must be held in high esteem and 
taught without fear or favor at home and at church, for the Lord of the universe is holy 
and cannot withstand sin. “Be assured, the wicked will not go unpunished, but those who 
are righteous will escape.”6i Embracing and obeying God’s word brings light and life to a 
nation and gives that nation or group of people a future and hope from the lessons learned 
from God’s dealings with Eli and his household. 

2 Timothy 2:1-7 


A Contextual Outlook 

Successfully passing on the mantle of God’s word, grace and anointing of the 
Spirit to the young adult generation to create a future for the Church remains a major 
objective of this research. The goal is to be able to do this within the context of cultural 
differences that exists between the older generation and a more westernized and 
contemporary generation. The Biblical text is filled with several classic examples of the 
dire consequences of failing to carry out this time-sensitive responsibility. One classic 
example that notes the catastrophic consequence of allowing a generation to develop 
without the impartation of God’s holy truths is found in the book of Judges where a 
whole generation of God-fearing people passed away without intentionally passing on the 
knowledge of God to the upcoming generation. This resulted in lawlessness and more 
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pointedly the worship of idols .62 The Apostle Paul did not want to make that mistake in 
his relationship with Timothy. 

The passage pointed to the fact that the people worshipped the Lord all the days 
of Joshua and the elders who outlived Joshua and who had seen God’s wondrous works. 
The question is what happened to the generation after? Was there a “gap” which implies 
somebody failed to tell, educate and mentor them to know the Lord and to walk in his 
ways? A generation of leaders and parents may have dropped the mantle and not passed it 
on for it said “another generation grew up after them, who did not know the LORD or the 
work that he had done for Israel.”63 

The next generation must be “told” of the wonders of the Lord’s ways and plans. 
This destiny determining work must be done intentionally with all the wisdom, 
tactfulness and energy that it deserves. It is against several of such biblical examples and 
background knowledge about the need to “transmit the fire of the spirit” to the next 
generation that Paul the Apostle writes to his spiritual son, Timothy in the passage 
identified for this exegetical piece. 

Introductory Observations and Literary Context 

The second letter was addressed to Paul’s beloved child Timothy. Despite its 
similarities in address and diction, it bears a more personal tone than the first. In the 
larger context, the book is classified among the Pastoral Epistles because it is written to 
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an individual entrusted with the oversight of specific congregations. 64 With reference to 

the authorship, relationship and explicated setting of the setting, DeSilva notes that: 

The first and second letters to Timothy purport to be written by Paul to his 
younger partner in missions, Timothy. Timothy stands out as perhaps the most 
prominent, trusted and longstanding of Paul’s fellow workers. According to Acts, 
Paul encounters Timothy after he has already come to faith in Christ (Acts 16:1- 
2) and takes him along as a helper in the ministry (Acts 16:3). Although he is not 
specifically mentioned, Timothy is assumed to be present with Paul and Silas as 
they evangelize Philippi, Thessalonica and Berea.65 

Even though there is a greater proclivity among scholars towards the Pauline 
authorship of the book, some differing perspectives do exist. Mathew Y. Emerson stated 
that: 


At the height of modem biblical criticism, the consensus was that the 
Pastoral Epistle were written late into the first if not well into the 
second century (and therefore not written by Paul), and that they exhibit 
what scholars termed “early Catholicism.” Because of the supposed delay 
of the parousia, the second generation of the church had to accommodate 
a view of the world in which Jesus was not coming soon.66 

Desilva also adds that another pointer that contradicts a Pauline authorship is that the 

vocabulary used was less similar to the Septuagint and more in common with other 

ethical compositions of Hellenistic Judaism. This is because Paul is heavy in his usage of 

the Septuagint. He noted another argument that the non-Pauline vocabulary in the 

pastoral letters seems to have more in common with early second-century literature, 

suggesting composition well after Paul’s death. 
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At the end, Desilva leaves the Pauline authorship on the table as a possibility. 

This is primarily because Paul uses more quotations from the Septuagint in argumentative 
situations. The Pastoral Epistles are different, meaning he could have authored them but 
just did not see the need to be heavily Septuagintal.e? 

Unlike most of his other letters, in 2 Timothy Paul is not focusing on order and 
roles of people in the church. Instead he is focusing on the transference of his experience 
and leadership to a much younger Timothy. Mitchell comments that “less concerned with 
church order and roles, here Paul is portrayed as near death. In a testamentary fashion the 
apostle hands on to his spiritual heir, Timothy, the wisdom accumulated through a life of 
mission, ministry and above all, suffering for the gospel.”68 The setting is therefore that 
of the aging Apostle Paul acting as a mentor to a young man he had recruited. 

2 Timothy follows a standard epistolary structure. There is an opening prescript 
(1:1-2), the body (1:8-4:18), and the closing greetings with final remarks (4:19-22). 
Barker views the book’s outline as introduction (1:1-4), Paul’s concern for Timothy (1: 
5-14), Paul’s situation (1:15-18), special instructions to Timothy (2:1-26), warning 
about the last days (3:1-17), Paul's departing remarks (4:1-8) and final requests and 
greetings (4:9-22).69 The content of the proposed outline presents a presents a format 
compatible with the structure of the Pastoral Epistles. 

In the immediate context, I Timothy provides a thematic statement for the 
Pastoral Epistles: “how one ought to behave in the household of God, which is the church 
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of the living God, the pillar and bulwark of the truth. ”70 DeSilva notes that “the most 
prominent theme of these letters eoncerns God’s household managemenf’ (oikonomian 
theou).i\ Titus, another pastoral epistle, also posits a strong motivation for Christian 
behavior, another theme of the letters. Behavior is important so that “the word of God 
might not be slandered.”72 This implies good Christian behavior keeps the church and the 
word of God from public reproach. 

The political climate of Paul’s time influenced his instructions to Timothy. Paul 
believed that submission to the political authorities at the time would help 
promote the work of the kingdom. To this end, Desilva writes that the instructions 
in the letters especially 1 Timothy and Titus reveals: A concern that the Christians 
should present the best possible face to the Greco-Roman society and live in a 
manner that most enhances the positive reputation of the Christian movement 
while not compromising on essential points....that Christians would see 
themselves as friends of the pax Romana, supporting that peace and its guarantors 
through their prayers and exemplary lives .73 

Even though some common themes run through the letters to young Timothy, 
Dunn makes an observation that the concerns for good order in church and state that 
feature prominently in 1 Timothy and Titus, are absent in 2 Timothy. 74 With reference to 
common themes, second Timothy notes that Christian behavior, God’s household 
management, attention to false doctrine and Christian sufferings are acceptable themes 
that should be upheld. 75 
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It is within this context that Paul instructs Timothy to remain faithful in his 
behavior and calling to manage God’s people (2 Tim. 1:1-7). He was to follow the 
example of his mentor Paul. Paul especially wants Timothy to follow his example of 
steadfastness and faithfulness even in the midst of persecutions. It is also important to 
note that Paul’s passion for mentorship and training is reflected in these letters and should 
be held as an issue of importance generally in Christendom. 

The opening statements in 1 Timothy and in 2 Timothy are an expression of his 
great love for Timothy as he nears the end of his ministerial journey. Paul’s heartfelt 
relationship with his spiritual son is captured in 2 Timothy when he wrote "Timothy, my 
own son in the faith" This affection is described in an even more personal tone that is 
even much stronger than in 1 Timothy when he wrote "Timothy, my dearly beloved 
child" (2 Tim. 1:2a). The implication is that it takes an active, caring and loving 
relationship to be able to make any meaningful impact on the next generation. 

Historical and Socio-Cultural Context of 2 Timothy 1:1-7 

2 Timothy appears to come from a later period in Paul’s ministry from a Roman 
prison. DeSilva believes it was written after the Apostle had given up hope that his trial 
would result in acquittal (2 Tim. 4:6-8). Paul expected his death to be his release from 
prison.76 The letter is set within a carefully scripted historical scenario marked by Paul’s 
imminent death and Timothy’s bereavement. It was also a time of distortions to the 
apostle’s sound teaching. 77 The words in the letter therefore came across as a coming 
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from a hero who is at the end of his ministry and is seeking to ensure that there is 
continuity of his work. 

In the opening prescript, (1:1-2) Paul begins with his typical Christian approach. 
He announces his apostolic calling and affectionately describes his relationship with the 
addressee whom he calls “my beloved child.’’vs Both the New American Standard Bible 
and the King James Version translate verses one and two as “to Timothy, my beloved 
son.” In that time period, both rabbis and philosophers would call their disciples “sons .”79 
This implies that the so-called “disciples” or “sons” are people who learn and memorize 
important information from their masters and attempt to imitate them in their lifestyle. 
Such was Paul’s expectation of Timothy. 

The thanksgiving note expressed in vs. 3 is an expression of a common practice in 

letter writing in the historic times. Craig S. Keener provided a background as follows: 

Ancient letters frequently included thanksgivings to God or gods on behalf of the 
addressee, who was often praised in the thanksgiving. “Unceasingly” or 
“constantly” probably means in Paul’s regular times of prayer. Many Palestinian 
Jews prayed during the morning and afternoon offerings in the temple; they also 
said special blessings on rising in the morning and going to bed at night. 
Palestinian Jews reckoned days from sundown to sundown, so “night and day” is 
not an unnatural sequence, so 

This suggests that a mentor or spiritual father who truly cares about his/her protege would 
spend quality time in prayer for followers. The impact of spiritual leaders is made more 
profound if God is in it because the human heart can only be imparted and transformed 
by the power of God. Times of prayer are a necessity for maximum spiritual impact. 
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Prayer indeed breaks through cultural and social boundaries to make the required impact 


on destinies and future generations. 

The “thanksgiving and prayer” activity of Paul swiftly transitions in the passage 
into the main body. “Perhaps one should regard the thanksgiving proper as contained in 
1:3-4 with the transition to the body beginning with 1:5-7, since grammatically those 
verses belong to the opening sentence.’’si 

In his thanksgiving and prayers, Paul again expresses a longing for Timothy and 
made reference to the tears of Timothy. They both passionately longed for each other. 
“Expressions of longing were common in ancient letters of friendship, signifying the 
deepest intimacy. In the East, tears were an appropriate expression of sadness for 
troubled or long partings .”82 

The genuineness, passion, and emotions of the Apostle Paul can be felt in these 
writings. McDowell and Hostetler alluded to this heartfelt and genuine disposition as a 
requirement for impacting youth. They wrote, “The genuine counsellor is an open sincere 
person who shows empathy and care for the youth.”83 Paul’s disposition in relating to 
Timothy has profound implications for traditional church leaders and parents who look to 
have an impactful ministry that will transcend generations. It remains critical as the 
millennial generation is searching for genuine care and love. It is important to reject any 
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judgmental or condemnatory tendency by traditional parents and church leaders alike. 84 
This is illustrated in 2 Tim. 1:5. 

Paul refers to a genuine “faith” that was literally being transferred from 
generation to generation. He notes “1 am reminded of your sincere faith, a faith that lived 
first in your grandmother Lois and your mother Eunice and now, I am sure lives in 
you.”85 This presupposes that there is a kind of sincere faith “that lives” and is 
transferable from one person in one generation to the other. This is the quest. How do we 
“transfer” and “impart” the faith to future generations? How do we connect with a 
generation whose level of understanding and perspectives on life differs from the 
previous or older generation? 

The challenge for any denomination is noted in Alfred Kodua’s assertion that any 
careless attempt to satisfy the younger generation could mean discarding some of the 
time-tested traditional and theological church practices. This may alienate some of the 
older church members. On the other hand, holding on to these older traditions could also 
mean a persistent exodus of the so-called millennial and subsequent generations out of 
the church.86 It remains important to note however that this is a mandate that should not 
fail, and therefore a careful consideration of the context and best approach to fulfil the 
objective ought to remain a focal point of the discussion. 


84 Charissa S. L. Cheah, Christy Y. Y. Leung, and Nan Zhou, “Understanding ‘Tiger Parenting’ 
Through the Pereeptions of Chinese Immigrant Mothers: Can Chinese and U.S. Parenting Coexist?” Asian 
American journal of psychology 4, no. 1 (March 2013): 30^0. 

85 2 Tim. 1:5. 

86 Alfred Kodua, Impacting Generations: The Need to Avoid The Generational Gap Syndrome In 
The Church (Accra: Dipity Limited, 2015), 112. 
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An understanding of the socio-cultural context will provide a better meaning of 

the passage. Keener provides a socio-cultural perspective in this observation: 

Even though fathers were responsible for their sons’ education, Judaism and 
Greco-Roman aristocrats wanted mothers to be knowledgeable so they could 
impart knowledge to their young children. (This is true even though Judaism did 
not provide women advanced education in the law, and even though Greco- 
Roman society generally reserved rhetorical and philosophical training for men.) 
Until the age of seven a Roman boy’s mother was his main formative influence; 
many thought that children should not be taught reading until age seven, but 
others wished to begin it much earlier, even at the age of three. Jewish Scripture 
education began by the age of five or six, although this education always 
emphasized memorization and recitation more than reading skills. 87 

Based on this background information, it is not surprising that the ‘genuine faith” referred 

to by Paul was mostly transferred through the lineage of the mothers. It began with his 

maternal grandmother Lois who was apparently a sincere believer and probably the first 

in the family to become a Christian. This faith continued through his mother Eunice, and 

now lived in Timothy. 

Acts 16:1 gives some further information on the family of Timothy. It states that 
Paul went on also to Derbe and to Lystra where there was a disciple named Timothy, the 
son of a Jewish woman who was a believer, but his father was a Greek. Admittedly, 
Timothy had been taught the scriptures by his mother and grandmother from his 
childhood. The scripture states, “and how from childhood you have known the sacred 
writings that are able to instruct you for salvation through faith in Christ Jesus.”88 This is 
where the responsibility of parents is very pronounced. Parents and church leaders need 


87 Keener, The TVP Bible Background Commentary, 618. 


88 2 Tim. 3:15. 
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to be intentional about training and instrueting the younger generation in the word of 
God. 

An important aspect of Paul’s relationship with Timothy in relation to this project 
is the fact that, even though Timothy’s mother was Jewish, his father was Greek. This as 
a result, introduces some cultural boundaries that is evident in the context of the study 
where immigrant Church leaders are having to cross the cultural boundary to spiritually 
impact their American born children. Paul’s mission, like the parents and traditional 
leaders of today, was to retain and prepare the young adult Timothy to fulfill his role 
within the body of Christ. 

Paul demonstrated cultural sensitivity when he circumcised Timothy. This was a 
Jewish custom but Timothy’s father was a Greek so Timothy had not been circumcised. 
The scriptures note that “Paul wanted Timothy to accompany him; and he took him and 
had him circumcised because of the Jews who were in those places, for they all knew that 
his father was a Greek.”89 Some cultural practices are necessary and should be 
accommodated to give one acceptance so that the greater goal of expanding the kingdom 
can be met. 

The younger generation like previous generations are blessed with gifting and 
potentials but these must be activated and put to work. Laying on of hands was used for 
ordination. The image of “rekindling” (NRS V) a fire is possible in this verse although the 
word for “kindle” (NASB) had been extended metaphorically so often by this period that 
it is not clear that its fire nuance would always be in hearers’ minds. 90 Ultimately Paul 


89 Acts 16:3. 
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intends to set ablaze the fire of the spirit in Timothy. That is the focus of this entire 
project which passing on the touch of the spirits fire to the next generation. 

It is stated in v. 6 of the text under consideration that laying on of hands is an 
acceptable way of transferring or imparting spiritual gifts. It was used for ordination .91 I 
Tim. 4:4 clearly states that one should not neglect the gift that is in him/her which was 
given through prophecy with the laying on of hands by the council of elders. Laying on 
of hands during prayers for the purposes of impartation and the stirring of spiritual gifting 
is still practiced today in the context of this study and should be encouraged. 

In the last verse, v. 7 of the text for this exegetical discussion, it is evident that 
demonstrating the power and love of God was an important expectation that Paul had for 
Timothy, his spiritual son. He did not want Timothy to be a timid minister. He wrote “for 
God did not give us a spirit of cowardice, but rather a spirit of power and of love and of 
self-discipline. ”92 Keener comments. 

Although Essene texts sometimes linked evil behaviors with pervasive evil spirits, 
in Greek “spirit of’ often meant simply “attitude of” The exhortation not to be 
afraid was one of the most prominent biblical assurances from God (e.g.. Genesis 
26:24; and was a customary expression of assurance from others as well. 

Although Timothy may have been “timid,” one should not therefore assume that 
this was his unique problem, as some interpreters have. 93 

Exhibiting the power and love of God was an integral component of the life of the 
early apostles. It is a heritage that was to be passed on, as demonstrated in Paul’s 


91 Keener, The TVP Bible Background Commentary, 619. 

92 2 Tim. 1:7. 
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mentoring of Timothy. The presence of God’s love and power was essential to retaining 
and spiritually empowering the younger generation. 94 

Faith Transfer: An Examination of Key Words, Phrases and Their Applications 

The passage under study presents us with a few key words and phrases that speak 
pointedly to the issue of effectively passing on the faith to oncoming generations. In v. 2a 
of the passage, Paul referred to Timothy as his “beloved child” in the NRSV, again 
“beloved child” in the ASV and “dear son” in TLB .95 Literally, all the translations use 
phrases and adjectives that describe a loving relationship96 between the aging mentor, 
Paul and the upcoming young adult, Timothy. The love of God in the heart of man, 
manifested in relationships remains the most powerful tool that can be relied on to 
positively affect the younger generation. Many young adults are seeking for authentic 
love. When love is expressed the right way in parenting and in Church leadership, it 
carries the power to retain the younger generation in the Church. 

For the purposes of this study, it is noteworthy that most traditional immigrant 
parents, regardless of the love and affection they have for their children, have not been 
able to demonstrate this love with patience and tactfulness. Due to this, their message of 
love is largely misunderstood and not embraced by their westernized young children. The 


94 Jon Mark Ruthven, On The Cessation of the Charismata: The Protestant Polemic On Post- 
Biblical Miracles. Revised and Expanded Edition (Tulsa, OK: Word and Spirit Press, 2011). 

95 ASV represents American Standard Version and TLB means The Living Bible. 

96 Loving relationships are the key to retaining people around you. People would naturally 
gravitate towards places where love abounds. This is why Jesus taught his disciples to love one another as a 
way of winning others into the kingdom of God. In John 13:25, Jesus said “for by this shall men know that 
you are my disciples if you love one another.” 
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children have embraced a different culture and may perceive love to be expressed in a 

certain way. 97 Several researchers have emphasized the need for immigrant parents to 

become flexible and to be open to the mainstream culture. Cheah et al noted: 

With regard to their parenting acculturation, mothers discussed having to be 
flexible across different areas of their parenting in order to accommodate the 
cultural values of the larger societal context and promote their child's 
development in the U.S. These complex dynamics highlighted the challenges that 
Chinese immigrant mothers face as they adapt and adjust to the new cultural 
context, and how their parenting beliefs and practices acculturate.98 

When immigrant parents acculturate successfully in their new home country, this helps 

them to maintain the parental attachment that exists between them and their younger or 

“millennial” generation children who acculturate rather faster. The importance of 

sustaining this parental attachment stems from several studies that have found that 

parental attachment is correlated with spiritual attachment and spiritual development .99 

Paul stated in v. 3 that he worshipped God with a clear conscience “as my 

ancestors did.” In the NASB, the word ancestor is replaced with forefather. 100 This gives 

the idea that Paul himself was impacted by the faith of the fathers. It is this faith and 

service with a clear conscience that he seeks to transfer unto Timothy. 

Paul had already acknowledged the impact of “transferred faith” or “genuine 

faith” that had passed on from generation to generation. When there is failure on the part 


97 Seong Eun Kim, “The Relationship of Parental Attaehment and Christian Spirituality with 
Intergenerational Conflict between Korean-Ameriean Young Adults and Their Parents,” Journal of 
Psychology & Theology Al, no. 3 (September 2013): 189-199. 

98 Cheah et al., Understanding “Tiger Parenting,” 4. 

99 Mary E. Madigan, “A Correlation Study on Parental Attaehment and Spiritual Development of 
College Students” (Doetoral dissertation. University of Nebraska, 2008). 

100 The two phrases: ancestors and forefathers both point to the fathers of our faith whose walk 
with God had inspired Paul the Apostle. That general element is always present. The link is essential for 
continuity and should therefore not be broken. 
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of one generation in the bid to pass on the baton of God’s unchanging word to the next 
generation, it results in an unwanted and detrimental generational gap. This generational 
gap creates a bleak future for the church. This is why some churches are intentionally 
trying to be multi-generational as possible in their leadership force, loi 

Conclusion 

The passages examined have demonstrated the critical need and importance of 
passing on the “faith of the fathers” unto the next generation. The analysis focused on 
important Biblical characters and revealed their failures and successes. In fact, the 
narrative of Samuel revealed more about the failings of the fathers. The New Testament 
letters shows a conscious attempt to avoid these bitter lessons of the past. 

The Old Testament passage (1 Samuel 3:1-14) presented two prominent Bible 
characters: Eli and Samuel, representing an aging and waning generation of priests and 
the rise of a young prophet who would introduce the era of kingship. In the New 
Testament text (2 Timothy 1:1-7) we see a similar situation where Paul the Apostle was 
at the end of his ministry and was facing martyrdom. It was a time of desertion, 
persecution and false doctrines. In both cases, the rise of the young came up at a time of 
crises when the truth of God’s word was very much needed. The future of the nation 
Israel (in the Old Testament passage) and the future of the early Church (in the New 
Testament passage) both depended on the success with which the incoming generation 
was trained and prepared. 


101 Zimmerman, “Leadership Across the Gaps Between Generations. ’’ 42. 
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In a similar circumstance today, the Christian immigrant parents with their better 
westernized children would need to arise to the occasion and intentionally cross every 
observed cultural boundary to positively impact their young ones. Church leaders have 
the onus to learn to acculturate and become relevant in the mainstream culture where they 
find themselves. This is pivotal to enhancing their parental relationships and passing on 
the rich heritage of the Christian faith. 

God is a generational God with a passion to bless all generations. The Israelites 
for instance, were to commemorate the Passover festival ""from generation to generation ” 
(Exod. 31:16). The Israelites were instructed that until they had presented the first fruit 
offering to the Lord, they were not supposed to eat from any of their new harvest. This 
was to be a “statute forever throughout all your generations in all your settlements” (Lev. 
10:19). The laws concerning the cities of refuge were to be applied from ‘'generation to 
generation” (Num. 35:29 ).102 

It is God’s passion that the men and women who would be his mouthpiece in 
every generation, become “generational thinkers. ”103 The Psalmist noted “We will not 
hide them from their children; we will tell to the coming generation the glorious deeds of 
the Lord, and his might, and the wonders that he has done. ”104 This is God’s heartbeat. 
The Holy Bible indicates: 

He chose Abraham, the father of our faith for that purpose, for I have chosen him, 

so that he will direct his children and his household after him to keep the way of 


102 Kodua, Impacting Generations, 7. 

103 Generational thinkers: God’s people must live with the future of the ehurch in mind. Several 
orthodox churches have become empty today, because of the negligence of this time-tested fact. Their 
edifices are on the market for sale because no young persons want to stay in these churches. 
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the LORD by doing what is right and just, so that the LORD will bring about for 
Abraham what he has promised him. i05 

God’s heartbeat, theologically is that the faith of the fathers must be passed on to 
subsequent generations as noted in the text. The mandate to nurture and impact the young 
adult generation is a command, and as noted in this paper there are dire consequences 
when parents and church leaders fail to nurture and train the young or millennial 
generation to embrace the truth and the ways of God. 

Eli, the high priest was deemed to have sinned because even though he mentored 
the young Samuel in his call into the prophetic office, he failed to train and manage his 
own household after the ways of God. His sin was that he honored his sons above God; 
the scripture states: “why then look with greedy eye at my sacrifices and my offerings 
that I commanded, and honor your sons more than me by fattening yourselves on the 
choicest parts of every offering of my people Israel?”i 06 

Smith intimated this important lesson, “honoring one’s sons above God in the 
interest of preserving one’s dynasty actually tends to end the dynasty and to cause great 
trouble for the nation.”lov This is when a lack of discipline sweeps across families and 
rebellion is encouraged under the tag of “individual freedom.” Already many young 
people growing up in a postmodern culture have lost their sense of right and wrong and 
are moving under a concept of subjective truth. The situation creates an even more 
important role for parents and Church leaders to clearly define and intimate the 
absoluteness of truth in a loving way. 


105 Gen. 18:19. 

106 1 Sam. 2:29. 
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This problem, “the sin of Eli,” is seen throughout the Samuel narrative. It is 
evidenced in the destroyed or damaged dynasties that brought disasters on the nation.”io8 
The absence of effective, structured and intentional mentoring and engagement of the 
young adult generation in the local church can lead to a spiritual disaster and judgment on 
the church and households. The stakes are very high. Generational gaps in local churches 
ought to be watched with all intensity; it must be tactfully dealt with. This remains the 
clear and clarion call for the local context of this project. 

Based on the two texts used for this exegetical piece, an integral and 
indispensable component of this effort is the “spiritual or the supernatural.” It refers to 
the role of “hearing from God” and embracing the power of God in the process of 
impacting generations. In the narrative of Samuel, the “rarity of God’s word” and the 
“lack of open visions,” was the center of the looming crises. Samuel’s closeness to the 
ark and his position in God’s presence enabled him to hear the destiny changing voice 
which as a result, brought light and life back to the land. Janzen puts it this way “as a 
result of the prophetic activity.. .Samuel once more comes to hear the divine word. In 
such a narrative context, the opening of the doors of the house of Yahweh figuratively 
signals Samuel’s opening to Israel of sometime closed source of divine revelation.”io9 

God can choose to call and use the young ones in our churches to bring back light 
and revival. Individuals must be willing to embrace a paradigm shift of this nature. Eli 
over the years became cold and void of God’s power. He practiced religion but lacked the 
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relationship with the Lord of power. He had the “form” of godliness but lacked the 
power. 110 

In the case of Timothy, Paul made reference to “rekindle the gift of God that is 
within you through the laying on of my hands” (2 Tim. 1:6) and in v. 7 he speaks of a 
“spirit of power and of love.” This is an embodiment of the supernatural; a pointer to 
“revival.” The spirits of power and love must be nurtured and activated in the young ones 
and the Church in general in order to achieve the objective of retaining the young. Dead 
and cold churches are unable to attract, let alone retain a young adult generation that is 
craving for something meaningful and impactful. The millennial generation will respond 
to the power and love of God anywhere and at any time. It is an aspect of ministry that 
the context of this project is projecting and needs to do more to retain the younger 
generation. 

An important lesson for millennials based on this study is that both Samuel and 
Timothy demonstrated a teachable and a learning attitude. Samuel would open the doors 
of the temple and would rush to Eli, ready to serve at his bidding. Timothy carried the 
attitude of a child in his relationship with Paul. This humble posture is a necessary 
requirement for young people who are seeking to receive and carry the mantle of God’s 
word, God’s power and love unto the next generation. 

Against the backdrop of the multiple and critical lessons gleaned from the 
passages discussed in this piece, the project seeks to posit that traditional church leaders 
and immigrant Christian parents must be intentional about mentoring and impacting the 
next generation in the church. Paul did overcome cultural barriers to reach out to Timothy 
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whose father was a Greek. Immigrant parents and leaders in the context of this study will 
need to embrace the westernized cultural orientation of their young ones and tactfully 
reach out to them and impact them for Christ. 

In the interest of the destiny of the church, they should be willing to acculturate 
into the mainstream culture with the ultimate goal of overcoming cultural roadblocks and 
demonstrating the love and power of God in a meaningful way to the next generation. 

The importance of this engagement is evident in several historical examples. The 
consequences of not acculturating and for that matter not passing on the faith effectively 
to the next generation has adversely impacted some religious denominations and till date 
the undesirable impacts still lingers on. In the next chapter, we will examine immigrant 
religious movements in the seventeenth and eighteenth century such as the Quakers 
movement. Important lessons will be gleaned from their experience. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

People have always been migrating. Historically, the United States has been one 
of the greatest immigrant receiving countries of the world. It remains an obvious truth 
that the founding fathers of the United States arrived as immigrant groups, i Except for 
Native Americans, all United States citizens can claim some immigrant experience, 
whether during prosperity or despair, brought by force or by choice .2 The continuous 
flow of immigrants into the country brought along both challenges and benefits. The long 
history of immigration into the United States explains why the country has experienced 
immigration related problems for so many years. The country’s immigration related 
problems began before the thirteen colonies on the Atlantic seaboard became an 
independent nation.3 The call to liberty, justice, reward for hard work, free expressions of 
faith, coupled with the respect for human dignity are fundamental values that have made 


1 “Principles for Immigration Policy Reform: Faith-Based Recommendations,” Church & Society 
95, no. 6 (July 2005): 66-69. 

2 “The Rush of Immigrants [Ushistory.org],” accessed April 19, 2017, 
http://www.ushistory.org/us/38c.asp. 

3 Lawrence Brown G., Immigration: Cultural Conflicts and Social Adjustments (New York: Arno 
Press, 1969). 
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the place termed “land of the free,” an ideal place where many from around the world 
yearn to be. 

Immigrants arrived from many parts of Europe and the world at large, with the 

hopes of finding greener pastures, sometimes travelling through deadly conditions to 

make their dream a reality. In regards to Irish immigrants in the 19th century, it was said: 

Those who pursued this path did so only because they knew their future in Ireland 
would only be more poverty, disease, and English oppression. America became 
their dream. Early immigrant letters described it as a land of abundance and urged 
others to follow them through the "Golden Door." These letters were read at 
social events encouraging the young to join them in this wonderful new country. 
They left in droves on ships that were so crowded, with conditions so terrible, that 
they were referred to as Coffin Ships.4 

The Irish were not the only major immigrant group that arrived in the United States 
during the nineteenth century. Streams of other immigrant groups arrived from other 
parts of the world. 

During the age when the Statue of Eiberty beckoned the world's "huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free," American diversity mushroomed. Each immigrant group 
brought pieces of an old culture and made contributions to a new one. 5 This has resulted 
in a cultural melting pot with its concomitant challenge of the clash of cultures, albeit the 
beautiful benefits of cultural diversity. 

Immigrants also brought along rich human resource, workforce and talents that 
made significant contributions to the development of their new habitation. President 
George W. Bush’s Council of Economic Advisors determined that 90% of the US-born 
population benefited economically from the presence of immigrants (Executive Office of 


4 John Irwin Cooper, “Irish Immigration and the Canadian Church before the Middle of the 19th 
Century,” Journal of the Canadian Church Historical Society 2, no. 3 (May 1955): 1-20. 

5 “The Rush of Immigrants [Ushistory.org].” 
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the President 2007).6 These records suggest that most immigrants are indeed an asset to 

the American economy, rather than a threat to the American environment. Drawing from 

historical accounts and statistical evidence, Gold further asserts that: 

Immigrants provide American society with social, economic and demographic 
benefits. Moreover, while pundits have long predicted that immigrants with 
national origins distinct from those of natives will transform American life to its 
detriment, the record reveals the US has been able to incorporate diverse 
nationalities to the benefit of immigrants and the native-born alike.? 

The purpose of this project is not to access the benefits and disadvantages of 

immigration and the policies governing immigration over the years. It is an attempt to 

shed light on the unique history of religious immigrant groups to the United States in the 

seventeenth to nineteenth century. The story of immigrants and the practice of their faith 

in the United States remain relevant. It has a huge implication on how similar groups are 

operating or should operate today. Lessons abound on the history of immigration from 

which religious immigrant groups seeking to impact the next generation can learn. The 

history of the Quakerss will be given a special emphasis in this narration. 

In order to provide a background to this work, it is important to present a brief 

history of the structure of immigration in the United States. Fairchild aptly divided 

immigration into the following four periods: colonial, unrestricted immigration, state 

regulation, and federal control.9 During the colonial period, which extends to 1783, the 

American colonies had very little control over immigration. Due to this, a period of 


6 Steven J. Gold, “Immigration Benefits America,” Sociology of Religion 46 (n.d.): 408^11. 

7 Gold, “Immigration," 

8 Quakers refers to members of the “friends of truth” movement. The name was conferred on them 
by their enemies who described the quaking impact of the movement in mid-seventeenth century England. 

9 Henry Fairchild, Immigration, Revised edition. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1925). 
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unrestricted immigration ensued after the revolutionary war from 1783 - 1830. 
Immigration regulation was under the supervision of the various states. Finally, through 
decisions of the Supreme Court, immigration came under the total control of the federal 
government from 1830 to 1882.io These periods were characterized by the term “Old 
Immigration” whereas immigrants arriving since 1886 were classified under “New 
Immigration.” 11 The groups that arrived at different times from different countries were 
marked by changing composition, social interactions and differing acculturation 
challenges in their new place of habitation. 

The immigrants who arrived on American soil during the colonial period were the 
Quakers, the Puritans, the French Huguenots, the German Mennonites, and the Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians. 12 The majority of them were products of the religious turmoil of the 
seventeenth century England. i3 Persecution has long been a major cause of emigration 
and was a key factor in this scenario. The persecution began when the Quaker movement 
rose against the established order and began to challenge the religious traditions of 
seventeenth-century England. Errol T. Elliot describes the beginning of the Quaker 
movement this way, 

Eike an eruption within the established order it challenged many religious 
traditions and battled the social evils of the day. Its center was inward, with an 
emphasis on the immediate and personal experience of God, and its outward 
expression issued in a call to ‘sound the day of the Lord. ’14 


10 Brown, Immigration: Cultural Conflicts and Social Adjustments, 28. 

11 Brown, Immigration: Cultural Conflicts and Social Adjustments, 28. 

12 Brown, Immigration: Cultural Conflicts and Social Adjustments, 28. 

13 J. William Frost, The Quaker Family in Colonial America (New York: St. Martins Press, 1973), 

2-3. 

14 Errol T. Elliot, Quakers on the American Frontier (Iowa City: lA: The Eriends United Press, 
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Many of the members of the Quaker movement began moving to the Americas 
shortly after it started in England as doors opened for migration. The Quakers migrated 
on religious grounds. Elliot further narrates the rise of American Quakerism by noting 
that: 


The Quaker movement struck the American shore shortly after its beginning in 
England and Quaker communities were soon created on the shores of New 
England and spread to what is now New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
Those areas were the base from which more migrations came as the frontier was 
pushed further back to the west and to the south. American Quakerism cannot be 
fully understood part from a knowledge of friends in the Northeast. i5 

The narrative has so far highlighted the place of immigration and provided a brief 

genesis of American Quakerism. It will now proceed to highlight relevant matters 

pertaining to the subject. These will include the arrival of the Quakers and their faith, the 

impact of American Culture on Immigrant Eaith, the challenge of acculturation and the 

future of religion in post-modem societies. Other issues pertaining to the history and 

legacy of the Quakers and other groups will also be discussed. 


The Quakers: Their Origins, Arrival and the Practice of Faith 


Immigrant Arrivals 

During the Colonial period (up to 1783), most immigrants came from the 

Northern and Western parts of Europe. Concerning those times, it has been observed that: 

The years 1630 to 1640 are known as the Great Migration. The largely Puritan 
immigrants from England settled in New England, north of the settlement at 
Plymouth Bay, in a stretch of land known as the Massachusetts Bay Colony. The 
major centers of the new colony were the eastern coastal Massachusetts towns of 


15 Elliot, Quakers on the American Frontier , 29. 
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Boston and Salem. During the Great Migration, an estimated two hundred ships 

reportedly carrying approximately 20,000 people arrived in Massachusetts. i6 

The arrivals included two dominant groups, the Germans, who were mostly Protestant 
and the Scotch-Irish.i? Other historians also added that the majority were the Scotch- 
Irish. In colonial times, the Irish population in America was second in number only to the 
English. Many early Irish immigrants were of sturdy, Scotch-Irish stock. Immigrants 
were pushed out of Ireland by religious conflicts, lack of political autonomy and dire 
economic conditions. These immigrants were pulled to America by the promise of land 
ownership, political liberty and greater religious freedom, is This was the period of the 
eighteenth century. 

Another interest of this project is the religious component of the culture and life 
of the immigrants as they came. Hirschman noted that “immigrants are bringing their 
faith and new forms of Christianity and Judaism that have shaped the content and the 
language of services in many existing churches and synagogues. ”19 Given that most of 
them were travelling in search for religious freedom, it stands to reason that most 
immigrants value their “faith” and would pay the price to preserve and pass it on to the 
next generation of their families. The challenge they face, however, is how to combat 


16 “History of Immigration, 1620-1783,” Immigration to the United States, accessed April 20, 
2017, http;//immigrationtounitedstates.org/548-history-of-immigration-1620-1783.html. 

17 “The Rush of Immigrants [Ushistory.org].” 

18 “Irish - Colonial Immigration - Immigration...- Classroom Presentation I Teacher Resources - 
Library of Congress,” aecessed April 20, 2017, 

http://loc.gov/teachers/classroommaterials/presentationsandactivities/presentations/immigration/irish.html. 

19 Charles Hirsehman, “The Role of Religion in the Origins and Adaptation of Immigrant Groups 
in the United States,” Center for Immigration Studies 38, no. 3 (Fall 2004): 1206-1233. 
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external influences to achieve their goal. Brown documented this concerning the “faith 

component” of immigrant life in colonial times: 

Whether one views the colonial period from the standpoint of the colonists or of 
the immigrants, he is impressed by the fact that the religious interest were the 
important cultural element in the thirteen colonies. The religious designations are 
evidence of this fact—the Puritans, the Quakers, the French Huguenots, the 
German Mennonites, and the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians .20 

The immigrants who kept arriving treasured the obligation of passing on their 

faith to the next generation because many of them travelled for that purpose. David 

Yount noted in his book, “How the Quakers Invented America,” that any unprejudiced 

reading of American history reveals that America was founded by peoples who sought 

freedom to practice their religious faiths .21 The faith of the Quakers as an immigrant 

group, mainly from England’s North Midland, remains important in this discourse. 

The Origins and Teachings of Quakerism 

The origin of American Quakerism dated from between 1640-1800, a period that 
the Quaker group members, also known as “Friends” were caught up in the political, 
religious and social upheavals of the 1640s and 1650s in the British Isles. 22 Scholars 
agreed that Elizabeth Harris was the first “Friend” to arrive in North America and 
travelled in the Chesapeake region as early as 1655 or 1656. She aroused interest among 
the Puritans in both Virginia and Maryland. 23 George Fox is also credited as the founding 


20 Brown, Immigration: Cultural Conflicts and Social Adjustments, 51. 

21 David Yount, How The Quakers Invented America (Plymouth: U.K.: Rowman & Littlefield 
Publishers, Inc., 2007). 

22 Thomas D. Hamm, The Quakers In America (New York: Columbia University Press, 2003), 13. 

23 Thomas D. Hamm, The Quakers In America, 22. 
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father of the “Friends” or Quakerism. 24 The movement has gone through several 

transitions sinee its founding by George Fox. In Mueller’s book review, he notes that: 

Brinton distinguishes four periods in Quaker history since George Fox: 1. the 
heroic-apostolic era (synthesis of mysticism and evangelicalism) about 1650- 
1700; 2. the period of cultural creativeness (greater mystical inwardness), about 
1700-1800; 3. the period of conflict and decline (mysticism and evangelicalism 
clash), about 1800-1900; 4. the period of modernism (paramount interest in 
rationalism and the social gospel), about 1900.25 

Mueller’s classification reveals a strongly conservative start for Quakerism and 
over time an appeal to look outward (social) in contrast with the initial spiritual inward 
look. He also notes an eventual decline in the period of modernism when rationalism and 
the social gospel gained momentum alongside westernization. This is a point of interest 
in this project. It implies that the practice of religion must correspond to the relevant 
culture at each turn of the century while fundamental tmths of the scriptures are always 
embraced. Failure to respond appropriately to an increasingly secular society can lead to 
the eventual decline of the denomination in question. 

Quakerism as a religious sect began when George Fox, from a puritan family 
background came along. He questioned the religious traditions of the time and explored 
the competing religious sects of the time, seeking answers that he could not satisfactorily 
find with these groups. George Fox found like-minded seekers, and ultimately came to 
some conclusions about the nature of Christianity, that stood in sharp contrast to the 
religious norm of that century. As noted by Hamm: “being bred at Oxford or Cambridge 
was not enough to fit and qualify men to be ministers of Christ and God who made the 


24 Diedrich Hinrich Kromminga, “William Penn and the Dutch Quaker Migration to 
Pennsylvania,” Church History 5, no. 2 (June 1936): 187-188. 

25 W A Mueller, “Friends for 300 Years: The History and Beliefs of the Society of Friends since 
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world, did not dwell in temples made with hands,.. .but in people’s hearts.. .His people 
were his temple and he dwelt in them. ”26 

Further, it was said that George Fox ultimately had a pivotal experience of his life 
when he heard the voice of Christ leading to a series of what he called “openings” 
through which he experienced the eternal love of God. 27 At the core of Quakerism is the 
call to seek and to search. Bourke observed that a common denominator in most Friends’ 
understanding of Quakerism is that Quaker belief is best defined as a form of “open- 
ended seeking” and that Quakerism is not about answers, but about being open to new 
insights. ”28 Whatever description one may give to it, it seems that Fox experienced 
something “divine” and “supernatural.” His craving for the supernatural remained a 
driving force for him as he pursued his religious goals. Other concepts and teachings 
related to purity were the light of God in everyone, simplicity, equality, informality and 
tolerance. The Quakers promoted these teachings as fundamental concepts held in high 
esteem. 

The aforementioned concepts and experiences promoted by the founder, George 
Fox led to the heavy emphasis on inner “convictions” about God and emphasis on 
immediate revelations of God that is considered more credible than what history books 
would say. Yount states that Quakers would prefer to speak of their “convincement” than 
“faith” and would seek for inspiration and “inner light” which would be the basis for a 
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continuing revelation of God .29 Concerning the “inner light,” Frost wrote “Friends 
normally discussed their religious experiences in metaphoric terms. The most prevalent 
word was “light.” There is an evangelical and saving light and grace in all.”30 

The Quakers believed in tolerance, equality and other religious views—this must 
have placed them at odds in their new society given the existence of opposing religious 
viewpoints and some resistance to immigration. According to Hamm, the Quakers took 
portions of the Bible literally. Certain practices like the wearing of plain and 
unomamented clothing and their refusal to pay tithes to the established Church in North 
America led to punishments .31 The punishments included the burning of their Quaker 
books and imprisonments. Some have died for their faith. 

Faith of the Immigrants 

Faith and religious beliefs of any group of people represents an integral part of 
their life and culture. Religious orientations shape people’s worldviews, character and 
lifestyles. Over the century, millions have died for what they believe in, whether it is 
rational or not. Many have come to count their faith as their source of strength for 
survival in a society plagued with hostility, pain and suffering. In describing the role of 
religion in the life of immigrants, Hirschman says“religious faith and religious 
organizations remain vital to many. It is only through religion, or other spiritual beliefs, 
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that many people are able to find solace for the inevitable human experiences of death, 
suffering, and loss. ”32 

Many immigrants have left their native lands, not because they are in a search for 
“greener pastures” but because they are seeking a “land of freedom” where they can 
practice their faith without fear or intimidation. Religious freedom has indeed remained 
the rationale for migration by many who have travelled to and made the United States 
their home country. When immigrants migrated, they came along with their faith. Many 
of immigrants that enter the United States begin searching for churches and like-minded 
religious communities where they can receive spiritual nourishment and social support. 
Some ultimately established their own churches and denominations. 

The wave of immigration over the centuries has led to an astronomical increase in 
the establishment of churches, religious institutions and organizations, despite the several 
inhibitions in a western society. For instance, “there were 800 Chinese Protestant 
churches in the United States in 2000, and by late 1980s, there were 250 Korean ethnic 
Churches in the New York City metropolitan area alone. ”33 These churches have become 
platforms where many immigrants learn to adapt to a new life in their host country. New 
immigrants feel the void of social support when they arrive in comparison with their 
home countries. This void drove some of them to religious institutions for the needed 
support. 


32 Charles Hirschman, “The Role of Religion in the Origins and Adaptation of Immigrant Groups 
in the United States,” International Migration Review, 38; 1206-1233. 
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It is important to note that immigrants like the native born, have spiritual needs, 
which are most meaningful when packaged in a familiar linguistic and cultural context. 34 
The assimilation into the mainstream culture is gradual and uncomfortable because of 
cultural barriers such as language difficulties. Immigrants therefore strive to identify 
opportunities that offer cultural connectivity and friendship. 

The context of this project provides a typical example as friends and loved ones 
arrive from outside the country very regularly. Some of them are illiterates and need help 
to establish themselves in the new country. To such individuals, their faith, the church 
and its leadership become their immediate source of rescue. In its bid to fulfill God’s 
mandate of love and care, the church embraces new arrivals with open arms, gifts and 
assistance. Such care and practical demonstration of Christ-like love has remained 
fundamental to church growth among immigrant churches. 

The History of Immigrant Acculturation 

The Place of Culture in Acculturation 

Acculturation of immigrants in the American culture has remained a historical 
battlefield over the ages. Most immigrants hold on fearlessly to their faith, and cling 
religiously to their traditions and way of life. Block noted in her description of 
assimilation for Jews in America that: 

Until recent years there were zealots without number who championed the one or 
the other—all-out assimilation, in the least painful and most expeditious manner, 
or all-out survival, to the very last iota of tradition. The unyielding realities of 


34 Hirschman, “The Role of Religion in the Origins and Adaptation of Immigrant Groups in the 
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American-Jewish life, however, served to dampen the ardor of these extremists, 
so that now there are few thoughtful American Jews who would risk calling 
themselves "assimilationists" or "survivalists" without considerably qualifying 
those terms.35 

Acculturation remains a challenging phenomenon because individuals are born into, 
exposed to and trained to believe in a set of norms. This makes it an uphill climb to 
attempt to discard or compromise on the essentials of this lifelong tradition. 

Block defined culture as “a way of life growing out of the experiences of a 
people. It usually includes a language, folkways, practical arts, fine arts, social 
institutions, philosophy and religion. It embraces the ethnic, historical, and spiritual 
expressions of a group or nation. ”36 Culture thus becomes an integral part of a person or a 
group of individual’s lives that completely shapes their worldviews. It also subsequently 
shapes their decisions about leadership, raising children, associations and several other 
issues of life. It would be highly unrealistic to expect an overnight assimilation or 
acculturation into another culture by the immigrant. This is even truer in a situation 
where segregation and isolation are unspoken realities. 

Brown noted in view of colonial immigrants such as the Irish, the Puritans and 
Quakers, that the human nature possessed by immigrants can be discussed in terms of 
three general experiences: 

(I) When the immigrants reach America, they had already developed social 
natures and acquired cultural worlds in which to live that are different 
from those found in America. 
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(II) They have had experiences that led to maladjustments in certain units of 
culture that became the cause for their migration. Out of these experiences 
came potent attitudes and a definite philosophy of life that placed the 
emphasis on certain social values, which they feel must be guarded even 
in a new situation. 

(III) There has been suffering of a long, perilous journey to the United States 
involving some horrors which often left the immigrants physically 
incapacitated for the strenuous adjustments in a new land and made them 
undesirable citizens in the opinion of the colonists. 37 

Historical and Political figures during the era of the old and new immigration 
have expressed a level of impatience with immigrants for their failure to acculturate in a 
timely manner. Benjamin Franklin stated in one of his letters regarding the lack of 
assimilation on the part of German immigrants “Few of their children in the country 
know English. They import many books from Germany; and of the six printing houses in 
the province, two are entirely German.”38 The above social, psychological and cultural 
embodiment of immigrants, however, gives a reality of why it remains a challenging 
experience to acculturate. 

This project argues the need for a guided assimilation into the mainstream culture 
by immigrants for the sake of their younger ones, but also posits that such acculturation 
should be gradual. This is because complete and immediate interaction in a “strange 
culture” could lead to personal demoralization. This is where churches and religious 
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denominations find their importance in giving immigrant families the opportunity to 
assimilate carefully. In such settings, immigrants can assimilate with this opportunity 
while maintaining their faith and certain elements of their culture. 


The Place of Faith in Assimilation or Adaptation 

There is no one monolithic interpretation of the role of religion on immigrants’ 

adaptation, just as there is no single path to assimilation in American society. 39 

According to Hirschman, “just as many immigrants come to learn that they are ethnics in 

the United States, a significant share of immigrants also “become American” through 

participation in the religious and community activities of churches and temples. ”40 Thus, 

“faith” and the concept of “religion” can play an integral role in the adaptation of 

immigrant parents and church leaders. With the complex multicultural American 

environment and the reluctance of recent immigrants to forgo their cultural heritages, 

“adaptation” has become more preferred than “assimilation.” Peter C. Phan noted that: 

Immigrants are less inclined than the old immigrants to blend fully into American 
society. Most prefer, instead, to preserve and maintain their own cultural heritages 
and identities... this shift is evidenced in the fact that instead of speaking of 
"assimilation," research on recent immigrants now refers to their "adaptation" to 
and "incorporation" into the American society which no longer possesses a single 
core culture but much more diverse cultural matrixes .41 


39 Hirschman, “The Role of Religion in the Origins and Adaptation of Immigrant Groups in the 
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The onus for the “Americanization” of immigrants does not only rest on the 
immigrants alone, but also on existing Native American Churches and religious bodies. 

In many spheres of American society, American churches, temples and synagogues with 
a long tradition of community service have appealed to the economic and social needs of 
immigrants and as a result has assisted them in the process of acculturation. 42 

Acculturation into the mainstream culture is a necessity for the preservation of the 
faith of immigrants especially among their second and future generations. On the other 
hand, it is challenging when the practice of racism and segregation stares immigrants in 
the face. The situation is aggravated when it appears that the immigrants themselves do 
not see a need to acculturate due to the value they place on their cultural or faith heritage. 
This was probably the plight of the Quakers. 

Legacy of the Quakers and Its Implications 

Acculturation: A Necessity for the Passing of Immigrant Faith 

The unending waves of immigration and the need for immigrants to pass on their 

faith to the next generation has created a need for attention to be given to the advantages 

and disadvantages of acculturation. Granquist noted: 

The history of the United States is then, in essence, the history of waves of 
immigrants, each one following the next to the Western Hemi-sphere. Each group 
of immigrants had to adapt to this new world and had to figure out how to 
maintain some of their distinctive ethnic and religious heritage within the 
pluralistic storm of cultures that is the United States. Once they had arrived and 
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"made it" in this New World, these older immigrant groups had to deal with the 
arrival of newer groups of immigrants; the process just repeated itself .43 

Acculturation or “adaptation” has taken a place of importance in this discourse as 

it plays an integral role in the passage or halting of the beliefs and practices of immigrant 

groups in the United States. In an example pertaining to the acculturation of Chinese 

immigrants and their children, Cheah noted in their research findings that: 

With regard to their parenting acculturation, mothers discussed having to be 
flexible across different areas of their parenting in order to accommodate the 
cultural values of the larger societal context and promote their child's 
development in the U.S. These complex dynamics highlighted the challenges that 
Chinese immigrant mothers face as they adapt and adjust to the new cultural 
context, and how their parenting beliefs and practices acculturate .44 

A blunt refusal to learn the cultural norms and practices of their new country of 

residence can result in family conflicts, wreckage of much treasured relationships and an 

unwanted generational gap. It was noted concerning some of the European immigrants of 

past centuries that, although many former Europeans swore to their deaths to maintain 

their old ways of life, their children did not agree. Most of them enjoyed a higher 

standard of living than their parents, learned English easily, and sought American 

lifestyles. America was a melting pot, at least to that extent.45 As the younger generation 

adopts American lifestyles, their traditional parents then must carry the onus to consider 

points of compromise so that they will not lose their young ones. 
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Heritage of Quaker Families 

The quest for acculturation was a dicey historical task for groups such as the 
Quakers, the Puritans, the Mennonites and others since they were a persecuted group in 
the colonial era. These groups have a protected set of beliefs and doctrines which they 
might not be ready to compromise should the need arise. It cannot be said of the Quakers 
that they neglected their youth. It has been documented that the Quakers’ yearly meetings 
for nearly three centuries have drawn attention to the welfare of young people more 
frequently than any other topic.46 Lloyd further stated that the Quakers stressed the 
mutual relationship of parents and children. They put more emphasis on the parent’s duty 
to act as in God’s light and presence. 47 Frost noted in the same line of reasoning that, 
throughout the eighteenth century, the epistles of the London Yearly Meeting advocated 
educating children in the faith to preserve the heritage of the founders and to enable the 
youth to gain the skills necessary to survive in the world.48 The Quakers promoted strong 
family values and sought to pass on their heritage from generation to generation. 

Several of the Quaker positions on issues of life allowed for tolerance and an 
openness to a mainstream culture, but there were exceptions. For instance, the Quakers 
believed in equality of the races and the sexes. They made room for tolerance because 
they believed that there is “that of God in everyone” and as a result welcomed cultural 
and religious differences. This is a position that has greatly influenced American culture 
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and character. 49 This position presents the Quakers as very open to other religious and 
cultural worldviews and therefore at a vantage position in terms of training their young 
ones to embrace and preserve their heritage, while adapting to a life in the “new world.” 
In contrast, other historians highlighted a more conservative and traditional worldview of 
the Quakers. 

Some commenters point to a very traditional and conservative group, if not 

extreme, in some of its doctrinal stance on the issues of life. According to Frost, 

Isolation from vice was part of Puritan and Anglican theories of child nurture, too, 
but Quakers, because of their minority position, placed far more stress on it. A 
boy was supposed to play with other Quakers, attend only Quaker meetings, go to 
a Quaker school, be taught by a Quaker teacher - all in order to protect him 
against the profane and secular world. 50 

The Quakers are projected as a very conservative group of people with extreme beliefs 
that could breed conflict in a “Quaker family” should the younger generation adapt some 
of the practices of their much-westernized peers. 

The Quakers experienced a new era of revival in 1880 when the consciousness of 
winning souls from darkness to light stirred the hearts of the members, and helped to 
raise religious earnestness and intensity .51 This revival was promulgated by mostly young 
people who were crying for something new, even as the older traditional membership was 
unmoved by the development, but rather held on to the old traditions. 

Adherence to “old traditions” and fear of “modern norms” contributed 
significantly to the decline of Quakerism. Rufus affirms this by stating that “the greatest 
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single tragedy of American Quakerism during the last seventy-five years was the 
isolation of Philadelphia Year Meeting (Orthodox) from the community of Yearly 
Meetings .”52 The Quaker’s refusal to embrace the wider community of Quakerism 
coupled with their conservative and orthodox stance gradually led to a steady decline in 
the number of disciples. This is because the Philadelphia Quakers were the most forceful 
at the time and yet conservative. 

Other factors unaccounted for in this limited narrative may have contributed to the 
fate of Quakerism. The movement was not truly being successful at transferring their 
faith to future generations. They succumbed to the generational religious erosion that was 
hitting many traditional immigrant groups. They did not have the right tools to weather 
the wave of a post-modern American culture laden with millennial concepts .53 These 
concepts and values advocated for a modem life that is extremely individualistic and 
liberal. 

Implications 

Conservative Quakerism in America has struggled to survive in a fast-paced and 
secularized society. The existing members are changing their traditional views and 
altering the original practices of the Quaker movement to remain relevant in today’s 
generation. In a 1995 research work, Dandelion reported that from an extensive survey of 
over six hundred Quakers, it showed that the theology of Quakers has become 
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individualized and pluralistic. It can only now be termed “post-Christian.” From 
Dandelion’s report, only seventy four percent Quakers believed in God and barely forty 
percent regarded Jesus as an important figure in their spiritual lives.54 It is interesting to 
note that Dandelion found a much higher percentage of belief in God among members of 
the Anglican and Roman Catholic Church than among the Quakers.55 The Quakers have 
obviously lost the crowds, lost the momentum and even some of the fundamentals of 
their faith. 

It is obvious from the studies that the impact of Quakerism and other similarly 
conservative groups was profound in the earlier centuries. However, this has diminished 
significantly over time. In a sophisticated world of changing trends, it remains a question 
of research as to what major gaps or flaws stopped the flow of “Quakerism Revivals.” 

This paper suggests that a post-modem and a highly westernized American 
culture has little room for century-old traditions. The unwillingness by religious and 
denominational leaders and parents to adjust to changing trends and position themselves 
as culturally relevant can lead to the demise of their denominations. This is even more so 
because religious groups can boast of longevity only if their younger generation adopts 
their beliefs and practices. If they fail with the millennial and younger generation in 
general, their future then becomes very bleak. 56 
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The younger generation in the context of this project are under immense peer 
pressure and fears of being “isolated” among their peers. Hence, they are more likely to 
conform to the trend of modernism in the mainstream culture. This is why immigrant 
parents and church leaders ought to open up to the next generation and engage them in a 
frank and open dialogue with the goal of preserving their relationship with God and not 
traditional practices. It suffices to note that the millennial generation is not fascinated by 
religious norms, denominations and traditional practices. The hearts of the millennial 
generation are rather crying for authenticity and meaning, which can only be found in an 
intimate relationship with the Holy Spirit. 

Conclusion 

Immigration over the centuries remained the most potent force that has led to the 
creation of the cultural map of what is today referred to as the United States of America. 
The fundamental values of freedom and justice that prevailed in the founding of the 
country beckoned to people from several nations who were distraught with persecution 
and poverty among other reasons in their native nations. This led to the migration and 
arrival of groups such as the Quakers, the Puritans, the French Huguenots, the German 
Mennonites, and the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians during the sixteenth to eighteenth-century 
period. 

The Quakers came along with their traditional and conservative religious beliefs, 
which they treasured. This was the same for most of the other religious immigrant 
groups. They promoted their beliefs and were persecuted; some of them to the point of 
death. They had a strong inclination to pass on their “faith” to the next generation. The 
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passion to preserve their heritage led to the establishment of their own institutions as they 
sought to protect their younger generation from an “impure” western culture. Religious 
diversity increased as new immigrants arrived with their own “faiths” and differing forms 
of Christianity. Likewise, the cultural context of the new world become more 
complicated. The reality then was that the transmission of immigrant faith in the 
American setting became somewhat complex. 

The traditional Quakers and other groups battled with the trend of westernization 
and more importantly, acculturation. It remains a challenging concept to make 
adjustments to their ‘culture.’ The culture of the people is their faith and lifestyle, which 
was developed over time based on lived experiences of their fathers. The younger 
generation and children adapted easily to the “American lifestyle” which caused a 
disconnect in family units, churches and communities at large. Spiritual revivals that 
would have produced massive increase and expansion in their movements rather 
dwindled quickly as the younger generation could not be nurtured to carry this 
impartation of faith. As the Quakers lost momentum in the face of the blowing wind of a 
contemporary American lifestyle, they began opening up, and in extreme cases, changing 
their individual beliefs, including key doctrines like faith in God and others. Overall, 
Quakerism provides us with several gaps in “doing Church” that can be avoided by 
today’s denominations. 

When the historical experiences of the Quakers are applied to the Ghanaian 
immigrant group in the context of this study, it suffices to note that the Church of 
Pentecost worldwide, and in particular, the United States has remained conscious of its 
immigrant roots. It is making several attempts to both adapt and consequently impact the 
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next generation. One of sueh efforts is the establishment of “Penteeost International 

Worship Centers” that earry the singular mission of reaehing out to students, 

professionals and unchurched people who are from other cultures, while using the 

English Language as the primary means of communication. 

The Pentecost International Worship Centers was deemed by some members of 

the Church as a radical movement on the basis that it deviates from the historical 

Ghanaian tradition and way of doing Church. 57 The deviation was the goal of the 

leadership, to depart from the traditional way of doing Church such as women being 

compelled to put on head covering, not using make-up and avoiding pants, etc. These 

religious activities do not introduce “filth” into the Church. Rick Warren expressed 

similar views when he noted that “some churches, fearing worldly infection, retreat into 

isolation from today’s culture. While most do not retreat as far back as the Amish have, 

many churches seem to think that the 1950’s was the golden age, and they are determined 

to preserve that era in their church. ”58 This is indeed the pathway to making a church 

unattractive in the generation it is supposed to serve. 

In presenting his five-year vision to the Church, the Chairman of the Church of 

Pentecost, Apostle Opoku Onyinah noted: 

The generation, or the people, who started the church have all passed away. A 
new set of people, that is, a new generation, has emerged. The current leadership 
is the link between the first generation and the new group of people who have 
become members of the church. It is the aim of the leadership to pass on the 
treasure which was received from the founding leaders to this new group of 
people who have joined the church. It is expected that the impact of the 
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transference of the treasure on their lives will cause them also to pass it on to the 
next generation.59 

The above statement by the Chairman and General Overseer of the Church in question 
highlights the priority of the leadership with reference to the need to impact the next 
generation. 

The goal of faith transmission is undoubtedly a daunting task for first generation 
immigrants of Ghanaian Pentecostals and Church leaders, especially because of the 
cultural complexities of their millennial-generation children. The first-generation 
immigrants’ “Pentecostal Faith” now would need to be packaged carefully and presented 
tactfully while employing the tools of prayer and patience. As a result, they can be heard 
and received by their postmodern children growing up in a highly westernized society. 

It is the position of this project that guided acculturation into the mainstream 
culture, coupled with, an emphasis on meaningful relationship with the Spirit within the 
Church setting and in family units would ultimately lead to increased retention of young 
immigrant Christians in the Church. Theologically, there is a strong basis for the position 
being taken by the study. This will be examined in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

The previous chapter has discussed historical examples of how religious groups 
related to the culture of their time and the impact of their disposition on their legacy. The 
Quakers who began arriving in the United States in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century have been of prime consideration in the discussion. It has been argued that their 
anti-cultural stance significantly minimized their ability to sustain and pass on the legacy 
of their faith. Cultural relevance therefore plays an integral role in the call to impact the 
next generation. 

This paper shifts from historical perspectives on the subject and explores the 
theological underpinnings of the revelation of Christ in varying cultures and generations. 
Such theological considerations constitute a major theme of this project which is the 
clarion call to pass on the rich Christian heritage from generation to generation and across 
varying cultures. The study also acknowledges the emerging cultural challenges in 
passing on the faith to a younger generation. These cultural challenges are expressed as 
intergenerational conflict in the context and could potentially lead to the spiritual 
alienation of the younger generation from the Christian faith in general. 

On the other hand, strengthening parent-child relationships and allowing an influx 
of the Holy Spirit into these interactions creates an enabling spiritual environment for 
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positive faith experiences. The relevance of Christ and the authenticity of the Spirit’s 
work in all cultures remain pivotal in the quest to reach the next generation. These are 
some of the important thematic considerations from which the theological perspectives of 
this paper will be made. 

The context (local church) of this research presents a situation of cultural tension 
or intergenerational conflict among three cultures. The first is the traditional African 
culture of first generation parents and church leaders. The second is the western 
American culture that is currently serving as the mainstream culture of the project’s 
context. Within the western culture there is a youth sub-culture with its own music, 
language, norms and practices. This complex mix creates a potential for a cultural clash. 
A clash could have dire generational consequences. 

It is important to highlight that working with multiple cultures requires wisdom 
and prudence. There is a need for traditional Pentecostal immigrant parents and church 
leaders to sensibly acculturate to be able to maintain meaningful relationships with their 
younger generation. Alongside acculturation, the faith being practiced must be authentic, 
relevant and impactful. 

In addition to the cultural dilemma, there are several current philosophical and 
scientific movements that contend that Christ and Christianity in general is anti-cultural. 
Niebuhr expresses the views of such movements in Christ and Culture. He argues that 
Christianity seems to threaten culture because it prophesies that of all human 
achievements, not one stone will be left on another because Christ enables men to regard 
this disaster with a certain equanimity and direct their hopes towards another world, i It 


1 Richard H. Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York, NY; Harper & Row, 1975), 6. 
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has also been perceived in some school of thought that the revolutionary nature of the 
gospel message makes no room for the preservation of culture. These kinds of arguments 
will be highlighted in this theological discourse. God has undoubtedly presented himself 
in scripture as a missional God with a love that transcends cultures. From this 
perspective, a blend of missional and contextual theology holds a place for the 
discussion. 

Biblically, Christ has remained the epicenter of God’s love and restoration agenda 
for the human race. The immigrant parents and church leaders in the context carry one 
primary burden, which is to promote the relevance of Christ and God’s love to their 
children who have been immersed in a postmodern culture that seems to be anti-faith by 
several standards. The important question is how to successfully cross the cultural 
boundaries and positively impact the faith experiences of their growing children and 
young adults .2 

Historically, Christ has permeated cultures and demonstrated his love for the 
multitudes by reaching out to them, healing their sick, forgiving their sins and restoring 
broken lives.3 The life and work of Christ demonstrates that Christ heals the ills of culture 
and gives meaning and life to a culture. Thus, a look at Christology with the goal of 
presenting Christ as one who is relevant in all cultures, above cultures and a transformer 


2 For the purposes of this paper, the terms youth, teens, young adults, and millennial generation are 
all being used almost interchangeably to represent young people. This includes American born and 
immigrant children between the ages of ten and twenty-one. By age twenty-one most of the young adults 
have left home so the parental influence is significantly reduced. 

3 Robert Sawvelle, “Encounter Evangelism: Utilizing Charisms of the Holy Spirit to Aid in 
Evangelism and Chureh Growth” (doctoral thesis, United Theological Seminary, 2013), 24. 
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of cultures will fulfil an important purpose of this work. The Christ of culture, however, 
is revealed in these cultures through the medium of the Holy Spirit. 

As emphasized in the historical paper, God has maintained a passion for intimacy 
with people through the generations. God is an inter-generational God and has constantly 
referenced himself as such. An example is God’s reference to himself as the “God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob” (Matt. 22:32). This spans the generations of the Patriarchs 
mentioned. In order to fulfill God’s major agenda of intimacy with people, God’s chosen 
medium of contact has been through the Spirit. 

Kilian McDonnell, a theologian and President of the Institute for Ecumenical and 
Cultural Research in Minnesota noted that, “The Spirit is the universal point of contact 
between God and history. Pneumatology, therefore determines the rules for speaking 
about ecclesiology.”4 Since this study is focused on a spirit-believing local church, an 
important objective of this work is to posit that the Holy Spirit remains an invaluable 
personality with an indispensable role in the efforts to connect to today’s younger 
generation. The work of the Holy Spirit within the context brings up pneumatology as an 
important component of the efforts to cross-cultural boundaries. 

The Holy Spirit is the medium by which Christ is revealed in various cultures and 
across generations. The Catholic theologian, Yves Congar, who was influential in 
reviving theological interest in the Holy Spirit at the second Vatican council, succinctly 
sums up this relationship as “no Christology without pneumatology and no pneumatology 


4 Kilian McDonnell, “The Determinative Doctrine of the Holy Spirit,” Theology Today 39, no. 2 
(July 1982): 142-161. 
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without Christology.”5 The two ought to be treated and engaged together. Under the 
umbrella of pneumatological discussions, Pentecostal pneumatology will be considered. 

The paper will begin with an exploration of the theological issues related to 
culture. Attention will be given to religious paradigm shifts in western culture and the 
teen or young adults sub-culture in particular. This is followed by a Christological 
discussion that reviews the relevance and revolutionary work of Christ in cultures. 
Missional and contextual theology will be considered as it applies to the discussion. The 
paper will then consider an aspect of pneumatology that discusses the relevance of the 
Spirit in permeating and uniting cultures. The thoughts of classical and modem 
theologians will be considered in the narrative. Finally, an application of the theological 
engagements will be made to the context of the project. 

Cultural Complexities 


Towards a Definition of Culture 

Several theologians and cultural experts have proposed various definitions and 
explanations for the concept of culture. Some have defined culture to exclude God or to 
imply an inclusion of idol worship. Niebuhr pointed to issues arising among Christians as 
a result of such narrow theological interpretations.6 According to him, culture cannot be 


5 Yves Congar, The Word and the Spirit, Seabury Book Series (San Francisco, CA: Harper & 
Row, 1986), 1. 


6 Niebuhr, Christ and Culture, 30. 
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simply that of a particular society, such as Greco-Roman, medieval, or the modern 
western but rather a general phenomenon that appears in particular forms.? 

From another perspective, it appears Niebuhr is attempting to generalize the 
definition to make it much easier to explain the relevance of Christ in all cultures. In fact, 
Niebuhr further alludes to a definition that explains culture as the sum of all that has 
spontaneously arisen for the advancement of material life and as an expression of moral 
and spiritual life - all social intercourse, technologies, arts, literature and sciences.8 
Undoubtedly this provides a tangible perspective on the definition of culture. 

In the Ogbomoso Journal of Theology, Danfulani presents a lengthy definition of 
culture as: 

The beliefs, values, behavior, and material objects shared by a particular people. 
Sociologists and anthropologists distinguish between non-material culture (the 
intangible creation of human society, such as ideas, beliefs and values) and 
material culture (the tangible products of human society, ranging from armaments 
to zippers). It is a way of life a particular people share in common. Culture 
determines what humans eat, wear to work or for leisure, how and where we 
spend our leisure time, and where and on what humans sleep, among other things. 
Culture provides the framework within which human life becomes meaningful, 
based on standards of morality/goodness, success, aesthetics/beauty, reverence for 
God or gods, and the forces of nature or long dead ancestors.9 

Raymond Williams’ work, Analysis of Culture, affirms these definitions of culture by 

observing that culture is a way of life that expresses certain meanings and values, lo These 


7 Niebuhr, Christ and Culture, 31. 

8 Niebuhr, Christ and Culture, 31. 

9 Umar Habila Dadem Danfulani, “African Culture, Christ and the Academia: The Need to 
Christianize the African Cultural Matrix,” Ogbomoso Journal of Theology 17, no. 1 (2012): 40-73. 

10 Raymond Williams, Analysis of Culture, Cultural Theory and Popular Culture: A Reader 
(Dorchester: Prentice Hall, AK 1998). 92. 
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definitions carry much relevance in the local context of this project and applies to their 
experiences as Christian immigrants. 

The Christian immigrants in the context share a particular way of life ranging 
from language, food preferences and values as identified in Danfulani’s definition. As 
they interact with a secular American culture, they seem to struggle with the sustenance 
of their culture, which is intertwined with their religious beliefs. To them and subsequent 
generations, a heavily materialistic and secular western culture renders life mundane and 
meaningless. Thus, issues pertaining to faith and its legacy is of critical importance. 

Varying Cultures in New Testament Times 

In Biblical times, specifically during the New Testament era, culture defined 
groups of people and played an integral role in their religious practices. The Pauline 
epistles made significant references to Jewish culture, Greek or Gentile culture and the 
tension that was experienced as faith and the Spirit attempted to take dominance over 
their way of life. In his letter to the churches in Galatia, Apostle Paul explained a cultural 
conflict while using the term “Gentles” in a cultural sense, ii In Gal. 2:14, he writes, “But 
when I saw that they were not acting consistently with the truth of the gospel, I said to 
Cephas before them all, "If you, though a Jew, live like a Gentile and not like a Jew, how 
can you compel the Gentiles to live like Jews?" 12 This is a sharp reference to cultural 


11 Richard E Oster, ‘“Congregations of the Gentiles’ (Rom.16:4); A Culture-Based Ecclesiology in 
the Letters of Paul,” Restoration Quarterly 40, no. 1 (1998): 39-52. 

12 The Holy Bible: New Revised Standard Version, (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson Publishers 
1989). The NRSV will be used throughout the paper unless otherwise noted. 
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differences that existed between Gentiles and Jews coming from an Apostle to the 

Gentiles whose basic mission was to preach Christ as the center of unity for all cultures. 

With reference to the youth ministry, Walt Mueller, President of the Center for 

Parent/Youth Understanding and a recognized authority of youth culture, noted that Paul 

who became “all things to all men” wrote his letters in a contextualized manner to meet 

the needs of specific cultures that existed at the time. 13 In another classic example of the 

reality of existing varying cultures in Biblical times and its’ application to the context of 

this project, Rajak wrote concerning the Jews in Diaspora, 

Jewish diasporic culture mirrors the ambivalence characteristic of the social 
situation. Greek language and culture were constant and dominating factors in 
the Jewish life of the Diaspora. However much the conflicts were perceived 
as clashes between Jews and Greeks, we must keep in mind that the Jews of 
the Greek-speaking Diaspora were also culturally Greek. 14 

This points to a situation where the Jews in diaspora got so immersed in the Greek culture 

that they are described here as culturally Greek. The situation with the diasporic Jews is 

similar to the second-generation immigrant children and young adults. They become so 

westernized that they begin to carry values and norms that are different from that of their 

parents. 

It is these variations in values and norms that leads to the cultural tension that 
Pentecostal immigrant parents and church leaders face as their children acculturate into 
the mainstream culture. The differences in cultural values and norms also result in 
generational gaps between parents and their progeny. The point intended at this juncture. 


13 Mueller, Walt “Youth Ministry, Adoption, and Culture,” in Integrating Emerging Generations 
into the Family of Faith: Adoptive Youth Ministry, Chap Clark, ed., (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 
2016), 115. 

14 Tessa Rajak, “Jewish Culture in the Greek-Speaking Diaspora in the Century after the 
Destruction: Hellenization and Translation,” Svensk exegetisk drsbok 80 (2015): 39^1. 
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however, is to highlight the existence of varying cultures in Biblical times and the 
resulting impact on the faith of the people. 

After Biblical times, several groups arose across the centuries who maintained 
distinct religious cultures and sometimes presented the general culture as anti-Christian. 
This research included a write up on the history of the Quakers who stayed away from 
several common societal norms because their faith in Christ contradicted the general 
culture. By several standards, the culture of a people is imbedded in their growth, 
lifestyle, passion and affections and remains a significant predictor of their decisions and 
destinies. The study will now focus on the changing norms in the western culture and a 
theological engagement with the youth culture. 

A Rapidly Changing Western Culture 

Each generation comes with its own cultural norms and practices. According to 
the American Calvinist Theologian R.C. Sproul, was formerly a professor of Systematic 
Theology at the Reformed Theological Seminary in Orlando, Florida, “cultures are 
constantly shifting in their values and in their commitments. ”15 These constantly shifting 
values are affecting the traditional family structure whether for good or for evil. 
According to Danfulani, the world is being infested by the global culture of Eros 
experienced in the acceptance of the values of the world system heightened by 
pornography, prostitution, alcoholism, a culture of drugs among others. 16 In a new and 
pluralistic world of relativism, certain social vices all become subject to human 

15 R. C. Sproul, “The Times, They Are a-Changing: Right Now Counts Forever,” TableTalk: A 
Brave New World 34, no. 4 (2010); 4-7. 

16 Danfulani, “Affiean Culture, Christ and the Academia,” 61. 
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preferences and therefore acceptable in some sectors of society. Matters of ethics and 
morality tend to paint the Bible and Christianity as intolerant, hence the post-modem 
world is experiencing a massive shift away from Christianity. 

Just as culture varies geographically, so does it vary across generations. Western 
culture today is significantly different from that of a few decades ago. Ali A. Mazmi, a 
professor and director of Global Cultural Studies at the Binghamton University of New 
York explained. 

If under cultural relativism, cultures differ across space (from society to society), 
under historical relativism cultures differ across time from epoch to epoch or age 
to age. In Western society, pre-marital sex was strongly disapproved of until after 
the Second World War. In the nineteenth century it was even punishable. Today, 
sex before marriage is widely practiced with parental consent, ii 

This historical relativism counters the values of the Christian religion. For example, it 

remains an engrained biblical principle that sex outside the confines of marriage is 

traditionally and scripturally unacceptable. 

Traditional Pentecostal theology that stands firmly against western greed, 

materialism and sexual promiscuity makes Pentecostal Christianity in particular, an 

unpopular sell. In other words, the traditionally enshrined biblical concepts of modesty 

and Christian morality are for the most part not friendly to the ideals of a rapidly 

changing westernized society. The reason is the uniquely high level of tolerance for all 

forms of human behavior as promoted by the so called western society. 

The Western and increasingly post-paradigmatic culture of our time does exhibit 

values and sentiments that are considered as highly anti-religious. Jonathan Menezes 


17 Ali A. Mazrui, “Pretender to Universalism: Western Culture in a Globalizing Age,” Global 
Dialogue 3, no. 1 (February 2001); 1-14. 
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described the post-modern culture as “disidiological, religiously fluid, marked by 
spirituality and not associated with religion, a culture with fewer certainties, dogmas, 
rigid or fixed positions, more uncertainties, doubts and fluidity.”i8 These concepts stand 
in stark contrast to a Pentecostal faith with fixed dogmatic positions and certainty. The 
Christian life, being a life of faith, does not make room for doubts and fluidity and this 
position widens the gap between Christianity and secular modernity. 19 

The reality is that, the noted rapid changes in today’s culture is not in favor of 
sustaining the Christian faith. Christian morality is on the brinks of collapse in the face of 
increasing westernization. 20 It suffices to state that the more secularized and western the 
world becomes, the less the emphasis on faith and religion. This will in effect result in a 
more intense battle to uphold and pass on the high standards of scriptural morality and 
the Christian faith in general. 

Modernity, Postmodernity and The Christian Faith 

Modernity has been defined as both a mode of social life and moral 
understanding. It is more or less characterized by the universal claims of reason and 


18 Jonathan Menezes, “Church and Culture: On the Border between Relevance and Weakness,” 
Journal of Latin American Theology 11, no. 2 (2016): 121-134. 

19 Scott Cowdell, Christ, Culture, and Crises: Rene Girard and Secular Modernity (Notre Dame, 
IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 2013), 6. Cowdell writes that secular modernity posits that scientific 
advances have rendered belief in God obsolete. The scientific advances created a go-ahead society of 
human self-betterment through technological spin-offs that is bringing liberation to creativity and freedom 
from the oppressions of church and tradition. This perspective of westernization and secular modernity 
obviously paints the church and religious institutions in general as an oppressor, a tyrant that must be 
distanced and removed. 

20 Westernization is being used interchangeably with modernity or modernization in this study. 
Modernization initiated in the west and hence the association of the two words and their interchangeable 


use in some cases. 
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instrumental rationality, the pluralization and competition of truth claims .21 
Modernization carries with it a culture, a way of life that projects a progressive human 
reasoning and an openness to a proposed existence of multiple truths. The concept points 
to a line of thought that speaks against the “the way, the truth and the life” tenet of the 
Christian faith .22 

According to Phillip Sampson, editor of Faith and Modernity, modernity as a 
concept has been associated with the displacement of religion and tradition by scientific 
knowledge and technology. This displacement supposedly enhanced industrialization and 
social progress.23 It is debatable if religion was an obstacle to industrialization and social 
progress. Other historical evidence suggests the contrary as several elite academic 
institutions and inventors of past centuries had very religious backgrounds. An 
understanding of modernity, however, from the perspective of modernists gives a reason 
for the tension between proponents of traditional Christianity and those of modern 
culture. 

While some modern theologians have hailed the emergence of modernity as an 
introduction into the era of enlightenment, other noted modem theologians like Thomas 
Pfau identified a theological-philosophical error at the historical root of modernity. Its 
“watershed moment” as he calls it, was in the year of 1277 when the Bishop of Paris, 


21 Philip Sampson, "The Rise of Modernity" in Faith and Modernity, eds. Philip Sampson, Vinay 
Samuel and Chris Sugden (Oxford, UK: Regnum Books International, 1994), 36. 

22 In Jn. 14:6, Jesus declared “I am the way, the truth and the life.” He points to himself as the one 
absolute truth that all of humanity ought to follow. The foundational position of the Christian faith is that 
Jesus Christ is the exclusive source of salvation and reveals the truth about God. A culture or way of life 
that exalts the existence of multiple truths will undoubtedly be in serious conflict with the Christian faith. 
This is where traditional Christian parents and leaders in the context of the study are compelled to look on 
the western culture with an eye of suspicion and caution. 


23 Sampson, Faith and Modernity, 30. 
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Etienne Tempier, effectively condemned the synthesis of Christian theology and 
strengthened the shift to nominalism and ultimately voluntarism. 24 Pfau’s observation 
effectively places the origin of modernity as an intentional effort to remove the ideals of 
traditional Pentecostal theology. It also counters Niebuhr’s assertion that the rise of the 
postmodern culture was spontaneous and not intentional. 

The term postmodern was first used by Frederico de Onis in the 1930’s but it’s 
currency dates from a reaction against modernism in art and literature during the 1960’s. 
It points to a dominant cultural logic, transforming the cultural sphere in post 1945 
capitalism.25 Thus, postmodernity is a cultural phenomenon depicting the stark realities 
of human achievements as they confront the tenets of the Christian faith and theology. 
Understood superficially, post-modern represents a transition from the highly formalized, 
or modern understanding of things, to what Raschke calls a "carnival" of popular 
culture .26 The postmodern and mainstream culture is a universally accepted way of life 
that removes most of the biblical moral standards that have been set up by the fathers of 
the Christian faith. 

The Christian faith emphasizes the supremacy of Christ and the necessity of 
divine revelation. There cannot be Christianity without a Christ whose teachings are 
considered infallible and final. These absolutes contradict the norms of enlightenment as 
promoted by modernity. Alister McGrath, a Northern Irish theologian and professor of 


24 Paul Silas Peterson, “Diagnosing Western Modernity: A Review Article,” Neue Zeitschrift fur 
systematische Theologie und Religionsphilosophie 57, no. 2 (2015): 267-284. 

25 Sampson, Faith and Modernity, 29. 

26 Carl A Raschke, “Fire and Roses: Toward Authentic Post-Modem Religious Thinking,” Journal 
of the American Academy of Religion 58, no. 4 (1990): 671-681. 
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Historical Theology at Oxford University, England, noted that “the dawn of modernity in 


the eighteenth century raised some very specific issues for the Christian understanding of 
the identity of Christ. ”27 For example, if science and reason were capable of discovering 
the nature and purposes of God, what continuing role was there for an historical 
revelation of God in the person of Jesus Christ ?28 Some of the issues stem from the 
flawed concept that the enlightenment brought by the scientific world is providing an 
alternative and more acceptable answers to issues of creation and human life in general. It 
suffices to state that some of the major themes of postmodernism and how they contrast 
with Christian positions are more concerning. 

The major themes of modem culture include individualism, secularism, 
consumerism, self-fulfillment, and the ideology of personal rights .29 Christianity 
however, does not promote individualism and self-sufficiency. Christians are admonished 
not to neglect the fellowship of the brethren (Heb. 10: 25). They are also called upon to 
exhibit total dependence on God to supply their needs. Paul the Apostle intimated, “Such 
is the confidence that we have through Christ toward God. Not that we are competent of 
ourselves to claim anything as coming from us; our competence is from God” (2 Cor. 
3:4-5). The call to not depend on oneself adds to the rationale for the Christian’s fervent 
pursuit of God in attending church services, prayer meetings and serving their local 


27 Alister E. McGrath, Christian Theology: An Introduction, 5th ed. (West Sussex, UK: Wiley- 
Blackwell, 2011), 295. 

28 McGrath, Christian Theology, 295. 

29 Stephen Hunt, “Christianity and Western Culture,” Implicit Religion 16, no. 3 (September 
2013): 329-335. 
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church. The clash of post-modern culture and Pentecostal theology has created 
intergenerational conflicts in the setting of this study and several other similar contexts. 

It suffices to state that modernity and post-modem ideologies have had an adverse 
impact on Christian theology in this era. Christian theology or doctrine informs followers 
that God created the world and continually sustains the world outside of himself by his 
Word. This doctrine was however, re-read by modernity to provide a justification for 
scientific knowledge of the world and for the grand narrative of emancipation through 
science. 30 In this context, Sampson seeks to imply that the agenda of postmodernity is to 
liberate human knowledge from the so-called impositions of Christian dogma which 
includes issues of creationism, morality, tmth and others. 

Further, traditional Christianity vouches for substance, depth, longevity and 
sustainability in the important matters of life such as marriage. These values are 
cherished and passed on to oncoming generations. But under the cloak of a postmodern 
generation, it is obvious that surface is celebrated over depth, visual images are 
privileged over words. 31 It is an ephemeral culture that prioritizes speed and spontaneity 
over quality and caution. As a result of this, one can safely say that the postmodern 
culture carries ideologies and practices that pitches it against the Christian faith. These 
ideologies carry over into a youth subculture that is even more complicated, mundane and 
averse to religious institutions. 


30 Sampson, Faith and Modernity, 38. 

31 Frederic Jameson, “Postmodernism, or the Cultural Logic of Late Capitalism,” New Left Review 
147 (1984): 57. 
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A Theological Engagement of the Teen/Young Adult Culture 

Attention has been given to some of the stark realities characterizing 
postmodernity and a postmodern culture in general. These complex cultural realities are 
what immigrant Christian parents deal with in their quest to relate with their second- 
generation youth. The intent of this section is to highlight from a theological perspective 
the existence of a clearly demarcated youth subculture within the mainstream postmodern 
culture. This youth subculture is a second cultural layer that immigrant Christian parents 
must understand and penetrate in order to maintain their parental bonding with their 
oncoming generations. Navigating through these cultural layers and consequently 
sustaining their parental bonding or attachment is a necessity if they intend to pass on 
their legacy of faith to the next generation. 

American born adult Christian parents and church leaders constantly allude to 
their enormous challenge of engaging their younger generations with their faith 
experiences. It therefore remains complicated and an inescapable dilemma for immigrant 
Christian parents and traditional church leaders. This is because of the several cultural 
layers they must accommodate or integrate, in order to make the most impact. In 
describing the burden of such parents and leaders, Walt Muller, author of Engaging 
Today’s Youth Culture described those called to engage the emerging generations with 
the message of the gospel as cross-cultural missionaries. He then added that, “they move 
from an adult culture to the unfamiliar world of postmodern youth. Their world is not our 
world. Their culture is not our culture. ”32 


32 Walt Mueller, Engaging The Soul of Youth Culture: Bridging Teen Worldviews and Christian 
Truth (Downers Grove, IL: Intervarsity Press, 2006), 110. 
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Several writers have described the distinctiveness of this youth or teen culture 

from varying perspectives. In her groundbreaking book A Tribe Apart: A Journey into the 

Heart of America Adolescence, Patricia Hersch introduced the youth subculture as: 

The culture of rap. Everywhere students wear baseball caps turned backwards or 
pulled down over their eyes, oversize T-shorts, ridiculously baggy jeans or shorts 
with dropped crotches that hang to mid-shin, and waists that sag to reveal the tops 
of brightly colored boxers. Hip-hop’s in your face attitude looks strong and free to 
kids who feel constrained by expectations of the mundane middle class world they 
have grown up in. 33 

Cultural anthropologists have studied the defining elements of culture as how artefacts 
are made and used and the language and behavior of a group of people. It gives some 
credence to Hersch’s description of youth culture above. 

Jack Gabig explained that youth culture may be understood by looking at the 
things young people do, the things they use, study and values of what gives them 
meaning in life. 34 This affirms Hersch’s view of youth subculture. Not all youth engage 
in the particular style of living described by Hersch above, but the social ideologies and 
concepts thrown at young people in a westernized society are mostly the same. Given that 
cultures are characterized by language, clothing, food and other preferences, her 
description is a pointer to an exact subculture among young people. 

This distinct culture is said to be the product of an intentional profit-making 
initiatives by powerful political and entertainment figures. David Kupelian notes that 
some enormous companies such as Disney, Viacom, Newscorp and others are responsible 


33 Patricia Hersch, A Tribe Apart: A Journey into the Heart of America Adolescence. (New York, 
NY: Ballantine: Random House Publishing, 1998), 64. 

34 Jack Gabig, “Exceeding Human Culture: A Christology That Transeends,” The Journal of Youth 
Ministry 9, no. 2 (2011): 91-105. 
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for selling nearly all of youth culture. 35 Singers and actors in Hollywood and elsewhere 
set forth languages and concepts involving sexual images, rape, rebellion, bullying, pride, 
and other practices that become a standard in the youth’s cultural niche. 

The elements of youth subculture described above explains why many of today’s 
young people struggle with a shallow belief system, drift away from churches, resent 
religion and are more prone to the ideals of modernity. Dean Borgman, senior professor 
of youth ministry at the Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary in his research work. 
Foundations for Youth Ministry: Theological engagement with Teen Life and Culture, 
makes reference to the most comprehensive study of American Youth of the early 
twenty-first century which is The National Study of Youth and Religion by sociologist 
Christian Smith. In that study, they found that a higher percentage of teenagers across 
denominations have a shallow belief system that might be described as moral therapeutic 
deism. 36 

Furthermore, they noted that such a belief in a kindly, not-too-attentive 
grandfather figure “up there” comes to youth primarily from their parents’ easygoing, 
culturally comfortable faith and lack of theological depth. 37 The rise of “moral 
therapeutic deism,” a pointer to a failed belief system in the youth according to the 
assertions made by Borgman, is a reflection of the failures of parents and churches. The 
failure of parents to occupy that “gap” for mentorship in the lives of the youth makes 


35 David Kupelian, The Marketing of Evil: How Radicals, Elitists, and Pseudo-Experts Sell Us 
Corruption Disguised as Freedom (Nashville, TN: Cumberland House Publishing, 2005), 64. 

36 Dean Borgman, Foundations For Youth Ministry: Theological Engagement With Teen Life and 
Culture (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2013), ??. 

37 Dean Borgman, Foundations For Youth Ministry, 6. 
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them vulnerable to learn from any popular or unpopular figure in society. The call to 
tactfully and prayerfully pass on the touch of the Christian faith is a mandate highlighted 
by this study as a critical need in this generation. 

Parents and church leaders do have the singular responsibility of combatting any 
false ideologies in their young ones by resorting to the weapons of the Christian faith 
which is the truth of God’s word and the power of the Holy Spirit. In order to counter the 
cultural message of moralistic therapeutic deism, youth must come to experience God 
and develop their own spiritual convictions about the identity of the Christ they are 
following. They must understand God as the Holy Spirit and learn to develop an ongoing 
active mutual relationship with the Spirit. Believers will apprehend religiosity according 
to theological discipleship by embracing a robust pneumatology that fully embraces God 
as Holy Spirit. 38 


Christology and Culture 


Christ and Cultures: An Insight 

In order to effectively present Christ to the next generation, parents and church 
leaders ought to build their own theological understanding about Christ and culture. The 
interplay between Christology and culture is critical because the teaching and works of 
Christ can only operate effectively within the boundaries of culture. According to Don C. 
Richter, founding director of the Youth Theology Institute, theology has to do with 


38 Michael D Langford, “Spirit-Driven Discipleship: A Pneumatology of Youth Ministry,” 
Theology Today 71, no. 3 (October 2014): 323-336. 
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culture because theology has to do with living religiously, which always takes place 
within culture. Since theology is an activity of a living faith tradition, it has the capacity 
to transcend or point beyond the limitations of its host culture. ”39 This concept positions 
parents, church leaders and youth workers who are equipped with some Christological 
and cultural understanding, to impact the young people of our generation in spite of an 
influential immediate youth culture. 

Over the past several decades, theologians have expressed different views on the 
subject of Christ and culture. Some have pitched Christ against culture, while others have 
presented Christ as a culturally important part and a transformer of culture. There is a 
theological debate as to the relationship that Christians should have with the larger 
culture in which they reside and interact. The tension between embracing or rejecting the 
prevailing cultural norms remains real. 

The views of Tertullian are of importance in this discourse. He was a third 
century Roman lawyer who converted to Christianity. For the most part he rejected 
culture. He argued that, “The conflict of the believer is not with nature but with culture, 
for it is in culture that sin chiefly resides. ”40 Tertullian’s rejection of culture is also found 
in his question, “What has Athens to do with Jerusalem? What relevance has the Platonic 
Academy for the Church?” Allister E. McGrath notes that Tertullian considered 
Christianity to be countercultural .41 This raises an important question. If Christianity is 


39 Don C. Richter, “Growing Up Postmodern: Theological Uses of Culture,” in Thinking 
Theologically about Youth Ministry: Starting Right (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Publishing House, 
2001), 63-76. 

40 Tertullian as quoted by Niebuhr, Christ and Culture, 52. 

41 Tertullian as quoted by McGrath, Christian Theology: An Introduction, 115. 
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countercultural, then how do parents and Christian leaders of this postmodern generation 
fruitfully engage their youth and teens who are mostly immersed in the secular culture of 
today’s world? 

This anti-cultural stance is reflected in the writings of Leo Tolstoy. He was a 
twentieth-century Russian writer with a massive influence on Eastern and Western 
Christianity. In reference to Tolstoy, Niebuhr wrote that “every phase of culture falls 
under indictment. Though state, church and property system are the citadels of evil, 
philosophy and sciences and arts also come under condemnation. There is no such thing 
as good government. ”42 This extreme anti-cultural stance raises serious questions about 
obligations to civil authorities. The Bible admonishes Christians to be law abiding and to 
respect the authorities. Missionaries cannot function effectively in a state without laws. 
Their work needs the structure of government, a tool of culture, in order to succeed. To 
this end, a milder and a more theologically informed approach to culture is needed to 
weather the complicated storm of culture and Christianity. 

As noted in the historical paper, some other groups that have historically 
withdrawn from contemporary culture include the Mennonites and the Quakers. They 
renounced all participation in politics and the general norms of the mainstream culture. 
Their approach to the mainstream culture led to a quenching of their revival fire and their 
overall influence in society. After centuries of existence, one cannot claim that groups 
such as the Mennonites and Quakers are a success story when it comes to passing on the 
tenets of the Christian faith. 


42 Niebuhr, Christ and Culture, 60. 
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However, several gaps do remain with the Christ-against culture theology. The 

“sin resides in culture” assertion by Tertullian remains questionable. Paul the Apostle 

made several references to sin being a part of the human nature. He writes to the Romans: 

So I find it to be a law that when I want to do what is good, evil lies close at hand. 
For I delight in the law of God in my inmost self, but I see in my members 
another law at war with the law of my mind, making me captive to the law of sin 
that dwells in my members. Wretched man that I am! Who will rescue me from 
this body of death? Thanks be to God through Jesus Christ our Lord .43 

Culture is not necessarily evil, but the works of evil seen in culture do originate from the 

Adamic nature or innate sin which is manifested by people. Jesus rebuked the Pharisees 

who focused on the external and declared “it is not what goes into the mouth that defiles 

a person, but it is what comes out of the mouth that defiles” (Mat 5:11). 

Tolstoy’s rejection of state and culture is countered by the argument of Paul the 

Apostle that the state authority should be respected because they restrain evil in the land 

in which Christians live. 44 In contrast to the anti-cultural stance of people like Tertullian, 

Tolstoy and several other puritan theologians, the Christ who introduced Christianity was 

bom and raised within the traditions of the Jewish culture. Gabig, professor of practical 

theology at Nashatoh House Theological Seminary, successfully argues that Christ 

embraced culture. 

In Christ, God took on human flesh and embraced human culture. In Christ, God 
entered into time and space, became flesh and blood and moved into the 
neighborhood (John 1:14 The Message) as a Jewish boy, embracing Jewish 
culture. Scripture records that He spoke in parables (Luke 8:18), sang Hebrew 
songs (Mark 14:26), and ate Jewish food (Luke 22:15). And although not 
recorded it is likely that He played Jewish little-boy games. All these are aspects 
of 1st Century Jewish Culture .45 


43 Rom. 7:21-25. 

44 Rom. 13:3^. 


45 Gabig, “Exceeding Human Culture,” 99. 
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Christ grew up within the parameters of culture but did not condone the sinful 
elements of culture. Followers of Christ are not to be followers or lovers of the world and 
the systems of a world that dethrones their Christ (1 Jn. 2:15-16). According to Niebuhr, 
the relation of the authority of Jesus Christ to the authority of culture is such that every 
Christian must often feel him or herself claimed by the Lord to reject the world and its 
kingdoms with their pluralism and temporalism. This ought to be done alongside a 
responsible engagement in cultural tasks. 46 Christian’s must balance rejecting the 
ungodly elements of a postmodern culture while still engaging with the culture. This is 
not always an easy task. Some cultural engagements remain controversial but are 
necessary for the Christian who is seeking to impact a lost world with the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

In responding to this tension and conflict between the Church and the world, 
Menezes believes that the Church is struggling to express the culture of this age in order 
to be relevant. The church puts in lots of effort to do this through its style of music, its 
stance on some social and moral issues among others. Truth be told, some 
accommodation is necessary since the Church has an on-going mission of incarnating in 
the world the good news of the gospel revealed through the person of Jesus Christ .47 The 
Church must be careful to not succumb to all the dictates of what is prevailing in a 
postmodern generation. It is important for the church to operate with a sound 
contextualization theology that presents Christ in the context of cultural realities. This is 


46 Niebuhr, Christ and Culture, 100. 


47 Menezes, “Chureh and Culture,” 124. 
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what has been applauded as “theology from below. ”48 An important consideration though 


will be whether or not a “theology from above” where Christ comes from to invade 
human culture will more impactful. 

Christological Thoughts 

Developing an understanding of the person of Christ and his work of redemption 
is essential in the quest to make him known in all cultures. Christology has been defined 
as the study of the person and the work of Christ.49 It is an attempt to locate Jesus of 
Nazareth on a conceptual map and place him along the coordinates of time and eternity, 
humanity and divinity.50 His work bears relevance only within culture and this is where 
Christology and culture overlaps. Jose M. de Mesa explained that Christology needs to be 
intimately linked with culture, the particular way of feeling, thinking and the behavior of 
the given population. This is important because a recognizable reference to lived 
experience is the first criterion for the meaningfulness of a given theological reflection.51 
A Christology which is rooted in a culture ensures the intelligibility and relevance of 
Jesus in that culture. 

Of importance in this work is the theological position that presents Christ, as a 
Christ-of-culture. The concept espouses the universal meaning of the gospel and the truth 


48 Monty Cox, “Missions in the Churches of Christ: Trends in Theology and Strategy,” Lexington 
Theological Quarterly (Online) 46, no. 3^ (September 2016): 164. 

49 Gabig, “Exceeding Human Culture,” 92. 

50 McGrath, Christian Theology: An Introduction, 265. 

51 Jose M De Mesa, “Making Salvation Concrete and Jesus Real: Trends in Asian Christology,” 
Exchange 30, no. 1 (2001): 2. 
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that Jesus is the savior, not of a selected little group but of the world. 52 He was before 
culture, is in culture, transcends and transforms culture. Jesus Christ was relevant in his 
culture, confronted the ills of the existing government and sent his disciples into the 
world of culture. He embraced culture in order to transform culture. 

Lastly, the Christology that would make a difference in the lives of the masses of 
young people who are seeking truth and authenticity is one that presents Christ as active, 
alive and engaged in the liberation of individuals and society. New Testament professor, 
William F. Warren, Jr., of the New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, explains this 
as a liberation theology that posits that the kingdom of God is not merely a spiritual 
concept, but one to be realized to some extent here and now. He adds that the Christ of 
liberation theology is no longer the innocent baby in Mary's arms, nor the helpless victim 
hanging on the cross. Instead, he is now an active Lord involved in the drama of life and 
fighting on behalf of those oppressed by the current state of affairs, that is, the ruling 
powers of oppression in government and culture. 53 

The youth and millennials of this generation are hungry to see a living Lord, filled 
with the power of the Spirit and capable of transforming their lives. They are longing for 
an authentic savior who can speak to their current needs and further give them the hope 
of eternal life. It is at this point that Spirit-Christology becomes an issue of utmost 
importance. 


52 Niebuhr, Christ and Culture. 105. 

53 William F Jr Warren, “Christology, Culture and Revival in Latin America,” The Theological 
Educator (September 1991): 10. 
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Pneumatology and Culture 

The Spirit’s Outpouring: A Symbol of God’s Outreach to Cultures 

In the early church, it is evident that the outpouring of the Spirit to a group was 
considered a symbol of acceptance into the family of faith. 54 This move of God highlights 
the equality of all cultures in the eyes of God. Kirsteen Kim, a researcher in 
Pneumatology and professor of world Christianity at the Fuller Theological Seminary, 
Pasadena, California, believes that “the visible hand of God by the Spirit today in 
churches in African, Asia, and the Americas shows that Christians in these places should 
not be treated as second-class Christians. ”55 The question is how does this apply to 
Christians in a postmodern culture? 

Samuel Ryan, one of the Asian theologians of liberation, has taught the need to 
recognize the Spirit in social movements and various cultures. 56 The impactful work of 
the Spirit in varying cultures gives the Church a sense of direction in its missional 
initiatives and further highlights the passion of God for reconciled diversity. This model 
is what Amos Young observed when he wrote, “It is no longer a case of Jews being alone 


54 Acts 10:44—45 “The Scriptures indicate that “While Peter was still speaking, the Holy Spirit fell 
upon all who heard the word. The circumcised believers who had come with Peter were astounded that the 
gift of the Holy Spirit had been poured out even on the Gentiles.” The Spirit was God’s medium of 
outreach to a Gentile culture that differed from the Jewish culture. The Spirit remains the most potent 
avenue by which the contemporary church can reach out to varying cultures including the youth or teen 
culture which is the focus of this project. 

55 Kirsteen Kim, “The Potential of Pneumatology for Mission in Contemporary Europe,” 
International Review of Mission 95, no. 378-379 (July 2006):335. 


56 Kirsteen Kim, “The Potential of Pneumatology,” 336. 
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or Gentiles being alone but of Jews and Gentiles being together in the Spirit.”57 
Pneumatology in an environment of reconciled diversity suggests an avenue for the 
peaceful and purposeful fellowship of traditional Pentecostal parents. It suggests a 
younger teen population and people of other more westernized cultures through the 
bridging power of the Holy Spirit. 

Spirit-Christology: An Authentic Approach to Breaking Cultural Barriers 

The context of this research project is a traditional Pentecostal Christian 
immigrants from Ghana, a developing country. To this group and their second-generation 
offspring, there is an apparent need for a theology that presents Christ as capable of 
answering their questions regarding pain, poverty, suffering and marginalization in 
society. Sang-Ehil Han wrote an article in the Journal of Pentecostal Theology about the 
ramifications of Spirit-Christology in the Korean culture. In the article, he noted that the 
process of theological answering should have the peculiarities of the Christian truth 
claims about Jesus Christ pitted against the present specifics of life from which questions 
emerge.58 

A relevant and culturally applicable approach is needed in the quest to highlight 
the Spirit’s ability to touch, transform and meet the immediate spiritual needs of people. 
This study posits that Spirit-Christology offers a way to break cultural barriers while 
presenting Jesus as Lord and Savior in a post-modern culture. Kim alludes to the notion 

57 Amos Young, “As the Spirit Gives Utterance: Pentecost, Intra-Christian Ecumenism and the 
Wider Oikoumene,” International Review of Mission (April 2003): 299-314. 

58 Sang-Ehil Han, “Journeying into the Heart of God: Rediscovering Spirit-Christology and Its 
Soteriological Ramifications in Korean Culture,” Journal of Pentecostal Theology 15, no. 1 (October 
2006): 108. 
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that a theology of the Holy Spirit offers new theological approaches to plurality, 
contemporary developments in science, and questions of power.59 The Spirit moves to 
touch hearts and change people’s lives in ways so profound that science and plurality 
cannot completely defy. 

Evidently, Christ is revealed in culture and made active among men and women 
through the medium of the Holy Spirit. The transformative work of Christ in cultures is 
carried out through the power of the Spirit. In drawing attention to the call to unleash the 
work of the Spirit among cultures, Kilian McDonnel, a theologian of Saint John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minnesota, posed the question: “if the Spirit is the finger of God with which 
divinity touches history and if the Spirit is the reaching out of the creator and the son into 
human community, and if the Spirit is our point of entry into the mysterious Trinitarian 
life, then theology must go beyond Trinitarian doctrine.”60 Implicitly, Spirit Christology 
becomes the way forward in the quest to impact generations and cultures. 

Most theologians agree that Jesus was an embodiment of the Spirit. This was the 
key to his effectiveness in transforming lives. James D.G. Dunn, Joseph Ratzinger, and 
Walter Kasper are among the few who have documented that as the effective power of 
God, the Spirit was experienced in a unique measure during Jesus’ life.ei This suggests 
that parents of the young adult generation and church leaders alike must begin to embrace 
and nurture a theology that emphasizes an understanding of God as the Holy Spirit. This 
includes an awareness of the power of the Spirit to touch and transform lives. 


59 Kim, “The Potential of Pneumatology for Mission in Contemporary Europe.” 340. 

60 MeDonnell, “The Determinative Doetrine of the Holy Spirit.” 143. 

61 MeDonnell, “The Determinative Doetrine of the Holy Spirit,” 156. 
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The youth and the millennial generation are searching for authenticity, a presence 


of the Spirit that touches the heart, the soul and the spirit. Pentecostal theologian Clark H. 
Pinnock wrote. 

Whereas at the Reformation, people responded to the word of forgiveness, today 
people are responding more to the Spirit in their midst. In the preaching and 
singing, with tongues and with dancing, with prayers and healing, and with the 
casting out of demons, they experience the touch of God and are grasped by a 
power that can put their lives together and support them in life’s straggle.62 

Pinnock’s pneumatology describes how ministry is done in the context of this research 

project. However, there remains a need for the local church to keep emphasizing and 

pressing on for more of such demonstration of the Spirit’s power as a way of impacting 

the generation in question. The activity of the Spirit must become a norm as this would 

be a major catalyst in the effort to retain the younger generation. In a nutshell, the clarion 

call is for a theology that is Spirit-oriented and practical in its outreach to a postmodern 

culture. 


Conclusion 

This paper has sought to present varying views of what culture entails. Culture 
has been explained as the norms, values, beliefs, behavior and material objects shared by 
a group of people. In light of this, a few cultures have been identified. The first is the 
culture of first generation of Christian Pentecostal immigrants. They are mostly from 
Ghana, and constitute a greater percentage of the membership in the local context. The 
second is the mainstream culture in which these Pentecostal Christians have come to live: 


62 Clark H. Pinnock, “Church in the Power of the Holy Spirit: The Promise of Pentecostal 
Ecclesiolgy,” Journal of Pentecostal Theology 14, no. 2 (n.d.): 147-165. 
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the postmodern culture of the United States of America. The last but not the least is the 
youth subculture with its norms and practices that are peculiar to teens and young adults. 

The mainstream culture which is classified as the postmodern culture and the 
youth or teen subculture are defined by permissiveness, consumerism, individualism and 
pluralism. These contemporary values have been discussed as theologically erroneous 
and anti-Christian. Pointedly, moderns have found Christian morality problematic and 
even obnoxious. 63 The existing tension between modernity and Christian morality has 
spawned intergenerational conflicts in many immigrant Christian homes. The traditional 
Christian parents are battling to pass on their Pentecostal faith to the next generation. 

In the context of this project, the challenge of passing on their faith and 
preserving their younger ones spiritually is exacerbated by their Pentecostal theology of 
strict moral standards and adherence to one absolute truth. Leaning on the wall of 
Pentecostal theology, most Pentecostal practices and behavior runs counter to the 
youth/teen culture of today. Peter D. Neuman intimated that an insistence on biblical 
authority provides boundaries. 64 Boundaries can be sources of conflict in Christian homes 
and sanctuaries when the children are growing up in a highly permissive culture. The 
situation is made even more intense by the failure of immigrant parents and Christian 
leaders to acculturate and find avenues of communication that can help them have 
meaningful relationships with their teens and young adults. 


63 Stephen Williams, “Modernity and Morality,” in Faith and Modernity, ed. Philip Sampson, 
Vinay Samuel, and Chris Sugden (Oxford, U.K., Regnum Books International, 1994), 151. 

64 Peter D. Neuman, Pentecostal Experience: An Ecumenical Encounter (Eugene, OR: Pickwick 
Publications, 2012), 157. 
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A solution is for Christian parents and church leaders to assess their own theology 
of who Jesus Christ is in varying cultures and from generation to generation. This calls 
for a Christological understanding that hails Christ as a transformer of culture. Christ 
gives meaning to culture, heals the ills of culture and transcends culture in his encounter 
with people. 

In addition, there needs to be a Spirit-driven discipleship of the youth and young 
adults. The failure of faith formation in the lives of adolescents is partly a result of the 
loss of pneumatological consciousness in the life of church leadership. Given that the 
youth and young adults live in a different cultural consciousness, it remains important to 
highlight that it will take the power of the Spirit to break cultural barriers and penetrate 
the hearts of people. Therefore, the best weapon to impact generations and cultures is a 
theological one, which is exposing them to the true, living God through the power of the 
Spirit. Langford notes that our response to the crises of faith formation is found squarely 
in our conception of God and specifically in our pneumatology.65 

God must be presented as loving and actively engaged in the affairs of life 
through the medium of the Holy Spirit. Thus Spirit-Christology provides the avenue by 
which a “moral therapeutic deism” can be overcome among the youth and young adults 
of this generation. A morally therapeutic deism presents God as largely absent in society 
and that good works can take people to Heaven. This mindset, coupled with general 
characteristics of youth creates a challenge that would require parents and church leaders 
to patiently study, understand the youth subculture and consider themselves as 
missionaries. 


65 Langford, “Spirit-Driven Discipleship” 324. 
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Mueller noted that if we answer God’s eall to the mission field of the emerging 
generations, we will experience two inescapable realities. First, our journey will be cross- 
cultural in nature. Secondly, we will experience cultural shock. The level and intensity of 
that shock can be buffered by taking time to understand culture and how it functions.66 
There must be a willingness by stakeholders in the ministry to youth and young adults to 
study the cultural environment and the rapidly evolving life of the youth and young adult. 

According to Borgman, young people’s inner makeup, their life situations, their 
general and particular environments are all part of the way they choose to represent 
themselves. He adds that the effective youth worker must realize that his or her initial 
interpretation of any young person is just the beginning of a mutual process that can bring 
about a meaningful relationship.67 In the local context of this project, it is the creation of 
this meaningful interactive relationship between parents, church leaders and young 
people, backed by the Holy Spirit both at home and church, that will provide a platform 
for successful passage of their faith experiences. 

In other to fully understand the challenges associated with intergenerational 
conflict in the context and to test the usefulness of a training module that was developed 
during the study, data collection instruments were designed and research project 
implemented. The developed hypotheses for the project was put to test. The next chapter 
discusses the project implementation strategies and provides a rationale for the chosen 
approach. 


66 Walt Mueller, Engaging The Soul of Youth Culture: Bridging Teen Worldviews and Christian 
Truth (Downers Grove, IL; Intervarsity Press, 2006). 

67 Borgman, Foundations For Youth Ministry: Theological Engagement With Teen Life and 
Culture, 15. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

The pervading intergenerational conflict in Christian immigrant families of the 
Church of Pentecost U.S.A. Inc with its undesirable and grave consequences for the 
future of the church necessitated the implementation of this research project. The local 
context of this project has observed a subtle exodus of the teen and young adult 
generation from the church. This observation has linked the phenomenon to the 
noticeable generational gaps and conflicts between the Christian immigrant parents and 
their westernized children. As previously explained, generational conflicts among the 
said families is associated with differing worldviews and cultural differences between 
Christian parents and their youthful westernized children. 

As I reflected on the lessons learned and passion developed over the past two 
decades of my work as a youth leader and pastor, it was fascinating to me how my 
engagement with traditional Christian parents and their younger generation Children 
played a central role in making this journey so personal, transformational and rewarding. 
My goal for this research project is to demonstrate that training Christian immigrant 
parents on cross-cultural communication strategies with their younger generation children 
and exposing them to the authentic love of God could lead to the reduction of 
intergenerational conflict in family units and an increase in the spiritual environment of 
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immigrant Christian homes. Although it is outside of the scope of this project, this 
training will hopefully result in a higher retention rate for the millennials and Generation 
Z membership of the Church. 

Confirming this concept is the literature that suggests that when intergenerational 
conflict issues are addressed properly in families and the Church, it contributes to 
positive faith experiences for Christian parents and their offspring. For the purposes of 
this project, positive faith experiences refer to the ease with which parents pass their 
Christian faith on to the next generation. The scriptures which remain the most authentic 
literature for the project are several Biblical examples of how reputable individuals 
addressed issues pertaining to passing on the faith to the next generation. 

Glaring biblical examples that motivated the implementation of the project 
included Eli, who failed to pass on the virtues of godliness to his sons (1 Sam. 3:1-15) 
and Paul who effectively discipled his spiritual son, Timothy (2 Tim. 2:1-7). In both 
cases the ultimate impact of their efforts was generational either for good or for evil. 
Furthermore, both cases demonstrated the critical nature of the need to pass on the “faith 
of the fathers” unto the next generation. In the context of this project however, the 
exercise is to be carried out in a local church laden with conservative Pentecostal beliefs 
that contrasts the post-modern mainstream culture in which their younger ones are being 
rapidly acculturated. 

Within a limited timeframe, this project explores and validates the hypotheses that 
if Christian immigrant parents learn to improve their communication with their one point 
five (1.5) and second (2nd) generation westernized youth, then they will be able to 
positively influence their spirituality and church membership. In other to achieve the 
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goals set for the project, I carefully developed a training module based on the concepts 
elaborated in the foundation papers for the project and my experience as a youth pastor. 
The training module was described as the Faith Legacy Training Module (FLTM). 

The FLTM consists of five interactive training sessions carried out over a two- 
day period in a workshop format. The sessions were, a) Session one: The Biblical case 
for faith transmission; b) session two: Christian immigrant groups and the clash of 
cultures; c) Session three: Parenting acculturation and d) Session four: Parenting style 
and cross-cultural communication and e) Session five: How to depend on the Spirit’s 
power to impact your next generation. The module concludes with a section on practical 
help for Christian immigrant parents. 

The purpose of the FLTM training was to help immigrant Christian parents and 
church leaders appreciate and take appropriate action in six areas. The first area is the 
experiential and scriptural basis for undertaking a journey to transmit their faith to the 
next generation. The second area is understanding that they are not alone in this 
important journey. The third area is the urgency of braving through the gates of culture in 
order to pass on their faith to the next generation. The fourth area is the parenting 
acculturation and intergenerational conflict. The fifth area is how to effectively 
communicate with your youth and young adults with an ultimate goal of retaining them in 
the Christian faith. The sixth area is understanding and applying the power of the Holy 
Spirit in order to impact the next generation. I developed and conducted the entire 
training sessions except for session four which was developed by Mr. Noah Gyimah, a 
project associate who is a trained family and marriage counsellor. 
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In other to determine the effectiveness of the training module, participants whose 


data was considered valid for analysis are those who completed the training sessions. I 
aimed at having a minimum of thirty valid participants in order to support some of our 
statistical conclusions and inferences. This was achieved as thirty-two out of the fifty- 
nine initial respondents participated in the post-training survey and interviews. The youth 
and young adults, most of whom are children of the participating parents, were also taken 
through extensive focus group discussions and their responses transcribed. The results 
indicated that the training module was very effective. The data revealed an undeniable 
existence of alarming intergenerational conflicts in the context. 

The project’s methodology, implementation, and a summary of learnings will be 
discussed. The summary of learnings will include the provision of rich qualitative data 
and quotes from both the parents and their offspring regarding the challenges they face 
and the impact of the training. Attention will be given to examining the role of improved 
cross-cultural communication and acculturation in the minimization of intergenerational 
conflict. The chapter concludes with an overview of the project’s success and relevance 
for future work in other comparative settings. 

Methodology 


General Methodology 

The descriptive research methodology was used to understand the cultural 
phenomenon, intergenerational conflicts, and subsequent impact on the children of 
Christian immigrant parents within the project context. Using the descriptive research 
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approach, both qualitative and quantitative data was collected. A greater emphasis is 
placed on the qualitative data as it more accurately depicts the knowledge, attitudes and 
practices of the project participants. 

Prior to the training session, a two-day workshop was organized to collect initial 
data about the project participants. Individual interviews were used to collect data from 
the immigrant parents and church leaders. In addition, an extensive focus group session 
was conducted for their youth and young adults to increase an understanding of the 
cultural challenges they face in communicating with their parents. 

Data Collection Instruments 

Three sets of questionnaires were administered. The first was a general pre¬ 
intervention questionnaire that included structured and open-ended questions. The same 
set of questionnaires were administered eight weeks after the workshop/training was 
conducted. The goal is to be able to evaluate the impact of the Faith Legacy Training 
Module (FLTM) on the intergenerational conflicts in the families in question and by so 
doing test the hypotheses for the project. The second questionnaire collected program 
feedback and was administered immediately after the workshop to ascertain whether 
there was a change in the knowledge level of program participants. It also gathered 
general feedback information on the workshop presentations, discussions and the Faith 
Legacy Training Module (FLTM) in general. 

The Pre-Intervention questionnaire collected pertinent data that was categorized 
into demographic data, intergenerational conflict, parental style and communication, and 
children’s involvement in church activities. The same set of questions were used about 
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seven weeks after the workshop with the only omission being the demographic 
information. There were fifty-nine respondents to the pre-intervention questionnaires. 
There were however thirty-two participants in the intervention who completed the 
questionnaire after seven weeks and submitted it for assessment. Focus groups and 
questionnaires were used once at the workshop. The pre-intervention data collected from 
the youth was only to validate the data being collected from their parents on issues of 
intergenerational conflicts at home. 

Participant Enrollment and Purpose 

The project was conducted at the Columbus Central Assembly. The project 
participants were longstanding members who are first generation immigrants who 
migrated to the United States in the 1990’s. They were limited to those that had children 
who were born in the United States or who migrated to the United States by age ten. The 
reason for this is to ensure that the children participating in the program fall within the 
millennial generation category or the so-called Generation Z. These time sensitive 
combination of age groups helps to better understand the cultural dynamics among the 
traditional Christian parents and younger, westernized generation. 

I ensured that the policies pertaining to Human Subject Research were followed. 
The following is part of the series of statements made to participants as they registered to 
be a part of the research and project. 

Your participation in this study will involve attending a six-hour training seminar 
in April during a weekend and responding to survey and interview questions. The 
risks to you as a participant are minimal. These include sharing information about 
your family relationships. We will ask you to not share any information that you 
deem personal and are not comfortable divulging. Your name and identity will not 
be shared with anyone. All information collected will be kept confidential with 
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the investigator, Rev. George Mike Portuphy. Participation in this study may help 
to improve your family relationships and may lead to your children wanting to 
remain in Christ and in your church. Your Participation will also help to provide 
data and research that will help immigrant families from other countries learn how 
to spiritually impact their children and pass on their faith legacy. You can choose 
not to participate. If you decide not to participate, there will not be a penalty to 
you or loss of any benefits to which you are otherwise entitled. You may 
withdraw from this study at any time. 

The program participants were recruited through announcements during Church 
services. They were informed that the project was an intervention being carried out to 
fulfil the requirements for the Doctor of ministry degree. Members were to participate 
voluntarily if they meet the requirements. Eligibility for participation was also made very 
clear. Some participants also volunteered to be part of the program after seeing 
promotional materials and fliers that were posted in strategic areas. 

Members who responded came from all of the four sister assembly churches. 
These are located in Columbus and I serve as their district pastor. A total of six research 
associates were trained helped to administer the questionnaires. They interviewed some 
of the participants and completed the questionnaires for them. Participants who were 
literate completed the questionnaires by themselves. 

In responding to the questions, participants were encouraged to be as honest as 
possible and respond to questions based on their comfort level. They were made to 
understand that privacy and the guidelines for human subject research were being 
followed. Their consent was received and they completed the forms willingly. The 
research associates stood by to assist those who had problems understanding the 
questionnaires and writing out in English what they intended to document. 
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Implementation 

Initial Preparatory Activities 

The core of this project is the implementation of a two-day workshop that sought 
to explore the intergenerational conflict associated with cultural differences between 
Christian immigrant parents and their second-generation children. It was assumed that if 
Christian immigrant parents would undergo a workshop session based on the Faith 
Legacy Training Module (FLTM), their communication with their offspring would 
improve and this would translate into positive faith experiences for immigrant fa mi lies. 
The workshop was promoted through announcements over a four weeks period. 

An integral part of my research preparatory efforts is the creation of an immigrant 
parent-child communication module which we have termed the Faith Legacy Training 
Module (FLTM). I was assisted by an experienced marriage and family counselor who 
also provided materials for the chapter four of the booklet. His session addressed 
parenting style and cross-cultural communication. The booklets were made available for 
participants. 

The Faith Legacy Training Workshops 

The two-day workshop session was held on April 6th and 7th at the main church 
auditorium of the Church of Pentecost, Columbus Central Assembly. The trained 
research associates and other volunteers registered the people as they arrived. My goal 
was to have at least thirty individual participants in order to position the research for a 
valid statistical analysis with a mix of qualitative and quantitative inferences. 
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The first day included a morning session for the parents. There were of sixty-four 
individual participants during the first day of the workshop. Each of the adult/parent 
participants completed the pre-intervention questionnaire of the project. Time was 
allotted for this purpose and they were assisted to understand and answer the questions 
being asked. There was also a survey and focus group session for the teens and young 
adults. We were surprised to see about one hundred and nine of them. The training 
sessions began after the questionnaires were completed and submitted. 

At the opening training session on Friday, April 6th, I conducted an interactive 
session on the biblical case for faith transmission. This session was developed from the 
scriptural texts used for the Biblical Foundations chapter of this project. The scriptural 
lessons, reflections, and discussions came across as an eye opener for the Christian 
immigrant parents who were present. God was presented as a generational thinker who is 
searching for faithful children with generations in their thinking faculties. The urgency of 
the need to selflessly pass on the faith to the upcoming generations sank into the hearts of 
participants. This prepared them for the remaining sessions of the workshop. 

The Saturday session lasted six hours and included breaks, multiple presentations, 
questions and answers, and data collection activities. The day began with registration by 
participants and the completion of pre-intervention questionnaire, if not already done. I 
conducted three of the four remaining training sessions of the module and our invited 
family and marriage counselor led the session on parenting style and cross-cultural 
communication. 

The morning session on Saturday addressed the existence of Christian immigrant 
groups in America and the clash of cultures. It brought to light the meaning of “culture” 
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and the fact that there is a home culture of immigrants, a mainstream culture of the 
western world in which they find themselves, and a youth sub-culture to which their 
younger generation are exposed. I used my personal examples of cultural experiences in 
African and abroad to simplify the reasons why cultural differences could potentially 
yield conflicts and misunderstanding. 

Participants expressed a great sense of relief as they began learning and 
understanding the source of unexplained tension in their relationships with their younger 
ones. They were made to understand their own biases as conservative parents of African 
origin and how that stands in stark contrast to a western culture. The struggles of their 
teens and young adults with culture was highlighted. These covered subjects like identity 
crises, peer pressure, rejection, self-esteem and others. 

Parenting acculturation was also presented and discussed. The parenting 
acculturation taught the participants how to deal with their younger generation within the 
sphere of their cultural training. For example, they were trained to avoid social 
comparisons, reason more with their younger ones, help them build self-confidence, and 
choose positive discipline over punishment. All of this ought to be done in atmosphere of 
love and with an invocation of the presence and Spirit of God in the home environment. 

The last training session focused on depending on the Spirit’s power to impact the 
next generation. This was a spiritually impactful hour. Quoting from passages that 
provoke a hunger for the move of the Spirit (such as John 7:37; Ps. 42:1-2), we 
prayerfully encouraged an atmosphere for the move of the Spirit. We brought the parents 
and their westernized immigrant children together and encouraged communication and 
expressions of affection. This is somewhat unusual in a traditional and conservative 
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setting. They held hands, prayed and hugged. We also prayed for them and encouraged 
them to read Randy Clark’s There is More and pursue the Spirit on purpose as this is 
needed to break through cultural barriers. 

Thanks to the trainings and presentations that had been already done, the 
atmosphere was prepared for these memorable expressions. The Spirit of God moved in 
the auditorium as people tearfully prayed for the healing of their families. We called out 
and ministered to those who felt they had come to the end of the road and lost their 
children to a world of ungodliness. It was a joy to see parents pray for their children and 
children praying emotionally for their parents. The bonding and transformation as 
families held hands, hugged and re-established loving relationships was a sight most 
beautiful to behold. The impact of the workshop was almost immediately felt in the 
house. 

Data Collection and Entry 

After the last session, a general workshop feedback post-questionnaire was 
provided for each participant. The purpose of this post-questionnaire was to measure or 
assess if there was some knowledge increase and how they felt about the training, its 
content, relevance, presentation, and materials. Participants completed the questionnaire 
with many expressing how profoundly they have been impacted by the training. 

By the end of the workshop, the project documentation was the Pre-Intervention 
questionnaires, the Youth questionnaires and focus group results, and then the post¬ 
questionnaire feedback. The post training questionnaires were administered after eight 
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weeks, allowing time for parents and church leaders to implement or practice the lessons 
learned from the training. 

After the survey questionnaires were all filled out, the data was coded and entered 
into the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) which was the analytical tool 
chosen for the data analysis. Each question asked was coded as a variable within the 
variable view in SPSS. As expected, most of the variables were strings and were 
therefore coded as categorical variables. After the coding is done, each participant’s 
response is entered into the SPSS data view as a row. 

The analysis procedures used included frequency distributions and bar charts to 
summarize the categorical variables. Cross-tabulations were also performed where 
appropriate to showcase the relationship between two categorical variables. In situations 
where there are multiple responses, the responses were aggregated within the entire 
sample to observe the prevalence of each response. 

Open ended question responses were entered in their raw form and pertinent 
common themes were noted. Finally, hypothesis tests were conducted within SPSS to 
answer some of the claims of this project. Some of the variables were combined to create 
composite indexes to allow for valid hypothesis tests. During implementation of the 
project, the pre-training questionnaire was answered by fifty-nine respondents. Out of the 
fifty-nine, thirty-two responded to the post-training questionnaire. 
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Data Analysis 

A mixed method approach was used with both qualitative and quantitative data 
analysis. An environmental data triangulation was conducted to test the validity and the 
overall applicability of the project findings in other similar settings. The three data points 
used were, participants with a post-high school education (associate degree or above), 
those with only a high school education and those with less than a high school education. 

I would note here that in the context, the high school education of participants was 
termed Ordinary Level education (O level) in their home country. They may also have 
acquired this out of the formal education system which is the General Education 
Development (GED) in the U.S.A. It is worth noting that it was common to find that 
participants and their spouses had similar levels of education. 

In addition to the triangulation of the data, further analysis was conducted using 
T-tests. This quantitative inclusion added a layer of validation to the overall analysis and 
hypothesis testing. Individual responses in the interviews was also discussed to provide 
rich qualitative data. 

Variations in Implementation 

I observed with pleasure how most of the initially projected methods and 
approach fell just in line during implementation of the project. There were however a few 
deviants from expectations. Initially, I had planned to interview only five teens and 
young adults, but this expectation had to change on the day of implementation as a large 
number of them showed up. We had about one hundred and nine young people show up 
to participate. It was interesting that they all fell within the category of having been born 
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here in the United States or migrated to the United States at a very young age with their 
parents. I was able to engage them in a very productive focus group session. 

During the workshop presentations, we had to go through some of the 
presentations hastily because of time limitation. On further assessment and after 
reviewing the feedback questionnaire, we observed that the package I had put together 
would work better in a three-day workshop situation. This was because of the volume of 
information and interactive sessions. The pivotal discussions that were necessary to make 
an impact were however covered. As I reviewed the collected data, I realized that the 
volume of information was going to be beyond the scope of the project. A decision was 
therefore made to exclude the youth data from the project and data analysis in general. 

Summary of Learning 

The project hypothesizes that a training module on culturally relevant 
communication for Christian immigrant parents will help improve parent-child 
relationship increase the spiritual environment of Christian homes. The need for the study 
emerged from the existence of entrenched general conflicts and gaps in Christian 
immigrant families. These intergenerational gaps are partly a result of intergenerational 
conflicts in Christian immigrant homes and churches. Some of the youth and young 
adults begin to exit both their families and the Church when these conflicts become 
glaring and unbearable. 

For the purposes of this project, a carefully designed module called the Faith 
Legacy Training Module (FLTM) was developed. The concept under test is that if 
Christian immigrant parents particiupate in the FLTM, they would improve their 
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communication with their second generation children and subsequently would be more 
successful at addressing intergenerational conflicts. The ultimate goal is that there would 
be positive faith experiences and a higher rention rate for the teens and young adults in 
the Church of Pentecost, Columbus Central Assembly. 

The demographics of participants was used in validating the assumed cultural 
status of participants. The cultural validation was essential for this project. Secondly the 
post-training feedback results will be presented and discussed. 

The findings of the research project will then be presented based on the 
hypothetical questions undergirding the research project. Four major sub-themes of the 
research project will be discussed. These include (i) Intergenerational conflict (ii) 

Parental style and communication (iii) Family devotional life of project participants and 
(iv) Children’s involvement in church activities. Statistical tables and charts will be used 
to illustrate the data. Furthermore, rich quantitative data accompanying the quantitative 
data results will be explored in the process to establish important themes for the research 
results. 

Participant Demographics 

The project aimed at reaching out to first generation Christian immigrant parents 
in Columbus, who hailed from Ghana and arrived during the 1990’s and early 2000. All 
of their children were under the age of twenty-five. The respondents were 78% females 
and 22% males. Equal opportunity was given for all to enroll in the project. About half of 
respondents have a high school education or below with the other half, having a bachelor 
degree or higher. Figure 1 (below) illustrates the data. Even though about 50% reported to 
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having a bachelor degree or higher, it is believed that their education was primarily in 
their home country. This observation is because of the difficulty parents in the context 
have with acculturation in the maintream culture of their new country. 


Highest Level of Education 



Middle School or below SHS/O Level/OED Associate/Bachelor's Masters degree or higher 

Degree 

Highest Level of Education 


Figure 1. Level of Education 

The data suggests that 61% of respondents migrated to the U.S.A in the year 2000 
or earlier. (Please see figure 2 below). This validates the observation that their children 
are the teens and young adults who for the most part were born in the United States. The 
same have acculturated at a faster rate than their parents leading to the observed 
generational gap associated with intergenerational conflict. 
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Year of Migration to USA 
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Figure 2. Year of Migration to the U.S.A. 

Participants in the project were aged forty or older with over 85% of them being 
married. The majority of participants being forty and over validates their status as parents 
of the said millennial kids in the context. 



Age Group 



Age Group 


Figure 3. Age of Participants 
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Figure 4. 

Being conservative and Pentecostal, participants in the context place high 
premium on their marriages. The fact that the majority of them are married authenticates 
the call of the research to promote healthy communication and devotional lives in family 
units. Family units remain a required structure for the successful implementation of the 
project. Participant demographics of the project as noted from the results presents an 
acceptable background for the study and provides the required cultural context for the 
project hypotheses. 

Post-Training Feedback 

Immediately after the workshop sessions, participants in the training were assisted 
in completing a post-training feedback questionnaire. This is a five-question survey that 
attempts to measure the effectiveness of the training in terms of knowledge increase and 


Marital Status 



Married 

Marital Status 


Marital Status of Participants 


relevance. The following represents the results of the survey. 
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When asked if the training was effective in helping them understand 
intergenerational conflicts and its consequences, 31% strongly agreed, 66.7% agree and 
2.4% were uncertain. The cumulative percentage of 95.2% agree that they have 
experienced some knowledge increase after the workshop. Cumulatively, 97% for 
strongly agree and agree implies the training was deemed effective by participants. The 
data is illustrated by the bar chart below (Figure 5). 

The question five of the post-training feedback questionnaire asked an open ended 
qestion, requesting that participants provide an overall feedback on the training session. 
Among the written responses, the following were noted “useful training session. Very 
educative. I have learned a lot.” Another respondent wrote “Very good training, needs to 
be done again.” Others stated “Amazing. Everything came out good, I have learned a 
lot”; The program was too loaded. It will be good to have it every three months.” 

I underestimated the amount of time needed to go through the Faith Legacy 
Training Module. I did not anticipate that several questions and interest would be on the 
high end as it was. The lesson from here would be to allocate more time to each of the 


five sessions. 
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Overall Training effectiveness 



Strongly Agree Agree Uncertain 


Overail Training effectiveness 

Figure 5. Training Effectiveness 

The “knowledge increase” of participants was evaluated. Significantly, 95.2% 
agreed that their knowledge regarding the differences between traditional culture and 
western culture, and cross-cultural communication has increased. Only 4.8% of 
respondents were uncertain. Please see the Table 1 below: 


Table 1. Post-Training Knowledge Increase 



Frequency 

Percent 

Cumulative 

Percent 

Agree 

40 

95.2 

95.2 

Uncertain 

2 

4.8 

100.0 

Total 

42 

100.0 
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This is very important as it would be impossible for participants to implement the 
training lessons in their family contexts without there being first of all, an increase or a 
change in their views regarding cross-cultural communication and other issues raised in 
the training sessions. 

The results also showed that 95.2% of participants either agreed or strongly 
agreed that training facilitators gave a very clear explanation of the subject matter. I 
considered this as very important as I did not want to create any confusion in the minds 
of participants regarding the contents of the module. 

I was born and raised within the culture of the participants and have had the 
opportunity to learn and acculturate within the North American culture. This background 
was priceless in the creation of the module and in the presentation itself. In several 
instances, when participants struggled to understand the presentation, I would switch into 
the local Ghanaian language to help them grasp the real meaning and intent of a point. 
Along with my fellow presenter, it worked out well and the needed information was 
passed on. 

Table 2. Facilitator Performance 




Percent 

Cumulative Percent 

Strongly 

Agree 

12 

28.6 

28.6 

Agree 

28 

66.7 

95.2 

Uncertain 

2 

4.8 

100.0 

Total 

42 

100.0 



With reference to usefulness and applicability of the training, 54.8% of 
participants strongly agreed and 40.5% agree that the training was useful and applicable 
to their situation (please see table three). In fact, the questions and answers session that 
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followed each presentation gave a clear observation that the workshop session has been 
truly impactful. 


Table 3. Usefulness of Training 



Frequency 

Percent 

Cumulative 

Percent 

Strongly 

Agree 

23 

54.8 

54.8 

Agree 

17 

40.5 

95.2 

Uncertain 

2 

4.8 

100.0 

Total 

42 

100.0 



In summary, respondents felt the workshop training sessions have been very 


impactful. Please see the chart below. 
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Very educative Very good and Very good and Amazing and Very 

and useful insightful need to be excellent loaded,but 

done again could be done 
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sessions 



Figure 6. Overall Training Feedback 


Data Triangulation Results 

Education, as a demographic element was chosen as a base point for 


categorization of project participants and for triangulation purposes. The three groups 


identified were below High School, High School or above High School. In the interest of 
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space and time, the two project variables used for the triangulation were Intergenerational 


Confict and Frequency of Communication. These were selected because they constituted 
the pivotal component of the research hypotheses. 

In Table 4 below, the success rate of project participants in resolving IGC in their 
homes were measured for the pre and post-intervention. For all three educational 
categories, there was an increase in the number of participants who reported that after the 
training they were very successful at addressing IGC issues. It is to be noted that success 
in addessing IGC increased from the lower level of education to the highest level, with 
those having a middle school or below reporting to have been impacted the most. 

Inconsidering the shift to “very successful,” participants with associate degrees 
reported that their ability to resolve IGC improved by 66.6%. Those who had a Middle 
School or below improved by 71% whereas those with SHS/0 level improved by 40% . 
Whereas nine participants reported they were not successful pre-intervention, none of the 
participants noted that they were not successful after the intervention. Against the 
backdrop of this data, one can report a systamatic and positive impact of the FLTM on 
project participants regardless of their eduational level. 

Table 4. Success Rate in Addressing IGC 


Success in 
addressing 
Intergenerational 
conflict 

Overall 

Middle school 
or below 

SHS/0 

level/GED 

Associate 
degree or 
above 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Very Successful 

9 

28 

2 

7 

4 

8 

3 

13 

Somewhat 

successful 

14 

4 

2 

0 

5 

2 

7 

2 

Not successful 

9 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Total 

32 

32 

7 

7 

10 

10 

15 

15 
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A central component of the project’s hypotheses is that if Christian immigrant 
parents participated in the FLTM, communication would improve in their family 
structure. In Table 5 below, the frequency of communication by educational groups is 
presented for pre and post intervention. It was observed that project participants with less 
than high school education, and above high school education reported positive program 
impact on their daily communication with their children. Project participants with a high 
school education did not report a positive impact on their communication experience. The 
gap to be investigated in further research is how they were able to address IGC as noted 
in the IGC analysis above without having reported a positive change in their daily 
communication with their children. It is interesting to note that the participants with high 
school education did however report an increased ability to resolve intergenerational 
conflicts. The tests for significance presented after this session did also validate a 
generally positive impact of the FLTM on communication experiences and IGC in the 
context. 


Table 5. Project Impact on Communication Frequency 


Frequency of 
Communication 

Overall 

Middle school 
or below 

SHS/0 

level/GED 

Associate 
degree or 
above 


Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Daily 

20 

24 

2 

5 

9 

8 

9 

11 

Weekly 

8 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

3 

Monthly 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Others 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Total 

32 

32 

7 

7 

10 

10 

15 

15 
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Intergenerational Conflict: Testing the Hypotheses 

As noted from the abstract, the purpose of this project is to explore the 
intergenerational conflict associated with cultural differences between Christian 
immigrant parents and their second generation children. After the implementation of 
immigrant parent-child communication training worship, a survey and interview was 
conducted after eight weeks and the data collected and analysed. The study suggests that 
the observed generational gap is reflected in the low levels of communication between 
the Christian immigrant parents and their progeny. 

Inadvertently, the children grow up with an inclination to either leave home 
prematurely and be independent and/or quit the church totally after going to college. 
Hence a ministry model that improves the communication between the said parties will 
reduce intergenerational conflict and improve their faith experiences. The Faith Legacy 
Training Module is expected to meet this need. 

The study suggested that Christian immigrant parents and church leaders who 
participate completely in the FLTM would have an increased understanding of 
intergenerational conflict. The method used for the anlysis is the two sample test for 
proportion. Out of the sample size of thirty-two respondents, 53.10% reported having 
pre-training knowledge in intergenerational conflict (IGC). The post-training knowledge 


reported increased to 96.10%. 
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Table 6. Training in IGC 


Pre-Training Knowledge in Intergenerational Confliet 


Frequency 

Percent 

Valid 

Pereent 

Cumulative 

Percent 

Valid 

No 

15 

46.9 

46.9 

46.9 

Yes 

17 

53.1 

53.1 

100.0 

Total 

32 

100.0 

100.0 



Table 7. Post-Training in IGC 


Post-Training Knowledge in Intergenerational Conflict 


Frequeney 

Pereent 

Valid 

Percent 

Cumulative 

Pereent 

Valid 

No 

1 

3.1 

3.1 

3.1 

Yes 

31 

96.9 

96.9 

100.0 

Total 

32 

100.0 

100.0 



Table 8. Tests for Significance of Pre- and Post-Training Knowledge in IGC 




Sample 

size 

Responded 

Yes 

Sample 

P 

Difference 

Z-stats 

P- 

value 

Knowledge in IGC 

Pre 

32 

17 

53.10% 

43.80% 

4.04 

0.000 

Knowledge in IGC 
Post 

32 

31 

96.90% 





A critical value of p<.05 was used to determine statistieal signifieanee. Based on 
the statitic tests that were condueted, the data suggests that since the p<0.05, the inerease 
in IGC knowledge for projeet particpants is signigicant. Interestingly, from a review of 
table 5, it is evident that 96.9% or participants reported having knowledge in IGC after 


the Faith Legaey Training. 
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Causes of Intergenerational Conflict 

The project has highlighted several causes of intergenerational conflict in 
Christian immigrant families. Attention has been drawn to the difference in acculturation 
levels between Christian immigrant parents and church leaders, and their westem-bom 
children. The traditional parenting style was found to be a significant factor, that causes 
misunderstanding and subsequently conflicts in the homes and church environment. 

Figure 7 below illustrates the responses from participants regarding the causes of 
IGC. Obviously, being “strict/overprotective” was identified at about 45% as the largest 
contributor to IGC in Christian immigrant homes. The strictness of African parents and 
the demand on their westerized children to follow rules without a tactful explanation of 
why these standards may be necessary, continues to be a significant source of dilemna for 
Christian immigrant families. Gaps in communication and being in different “cultural 
worlds” adds to the tension in very profound ways. 

Furthermore, contrary to the craving in maintream culture for independence of the 
individual, the traditional African Parent would take pleasure in knowing that the child 
totally depends on him/her. Other causes such as perceived “disrespect,” “assignment 
intollerance,” “choice of friends” and “different views on edudcation and career” are all 
factors that respondents referenced. One of the commonly observed sources of conflict is 
that most immigrant parents have as a rationale the need to make higher levels of income 
as the reason for their migration. Such economic factors gives them the inclination to 
restrict their children in college to those courses that obviously would lead to higher 
financial returns mostly in the short run. In the context of this study, parents are most 
likely going to recommend nursing and literally compel their children to study nursing. 
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whether it is their passion or not. This creates conflict with children who want to decide 
for themselves what courses or carrers they will pursue. 

Due to these issues, the training included two full sessions regarding parenting in 
a western culture. They were sessions three and four, Parenting Acculturation and 
Parenting Style/Cross Cultural Comunication. These sessions made the most impact 
during the workshop. Parents and church leaders were encouraged to promote their 
child’s indepenence, reason more with them in the making of decisions and help them to 
build self-confidence. 


Causes of Intergenerational conflict 

other reasons 

Household chores/assignment intollerance 
Different views on education/career 
Non acceptance of rule 
Disrespect/talking back 
Dressing 
Choice of friends 
Language/Cultural barriers 
Being strict/protective 

0 % 10 % 20 % 30 % 40 % 50 % 

Figure 7. Causes of Intergenerational Conflict 

Respondents were asked to “recount a typical conflict between you and your child 
and how you both reacted. Before the worshop, one participant (taged here as S25) stated 
the following: “One conflict is when I told the youngest daughter to clean the bathrooms 
before my attending choir, she watched T.V. and did not do what she was told. I yelled at 
her that I would not take her until she did it. She was not happy with me but the chore 
was completed.” 
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Eight weeks after the workshop, the same respondent (S25) noted in another issue 


that transpired “My child wanted to go watch a movie with her friend and 1 didn’t want 
her to go. She was not happy but I took the time to explain to her that it was too late in 
the night and 1 cannot stay awake or wait for her to return.” The difference here is that 
after going through the FLTM, she learned how to patiently and tactfully explain issues 
of concern to the Child without screaming at the child. The write-up below is an excerpt 
of responses randomly selected from the questionnaires submitted by project participants 
Table 9. Sample Participant Responses to Questionnaire 


_ Questionnaire Identification and Participant Response _ 

S61 - The seminar was very helpful and very educative on solving intergenerational 
conflict and how to prevent them. 

S96 - The seminar has really given me a lot of education on conflict and how to solve 
them between me and my child. 

S56 - The program has been very beneficial to me in raising my kids and solving 
conflict. 

S25 - The seminar was very helpful. 

S92 - There has been improvement in the conflict solving in my life and that of my 
children. 

529 - There has been positive changes in the relationship between me and my children. 
S21 - The seminar has really improved my relationship with my child. I take time to 
explain things to him when he asks questions. 

S54 - I refrain from yelling and screaming at my children when there is a conflict. I 
take time to talk to them with love and understanding. 

S60 -1 spend time to explain to them about every situation and the reason why I have 
to make some choices. 

S38 - I used to compare my intellectual ability to my children and tell them that they 
are not smart but after the seminar, I have come to realization that each child is unique 
and I don’t criticize them like I used to. 

S78 - My children used to be reluctant in doing house chores but after the program, 
they have been helping in one way or another. 

530 - No conflict at all. 
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Developing the Skill to Address Intergenerational Conflicts 

Participants were asked on question ten if they felt that they had sufficient 
training to help them address issues of intergenerational conflict. The response 
significantly in the affirmative. Please see Figure 8. 
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Figure 8. Sufficiency of Training on Intergenerational Conflict 

Based on the data, 84.4% of respondents strongly agreed that they have been 


equipped to address intergenerational conflicts after the workshop, as against 28.1% 
before the workshop training session. This presents a strong indication of a positive 
impact of the training module. 


I proceeded to present a follow up question, in the interview to partipants on how 
practically successful they have been in addressing intergenerational conflicts. The 


responses suggests that the training has equipped participants to be more successful in 
resolving intergenerational conflicts as shown by the figure below. Before the training, 
28.1% of the participants indicated they were not successful and this number dropped to 


0% post training.88% of the participants now indicated that they are very successful in 
addressing intergenerational conflict problems, compared to only 28.1% before the 


training. 
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How succesful are you in addressing intergenerational 
conflict issues? 

100 . 0 % 88 % 

80.0% 

60.0% 

40.0% 28.1% 

20 . 0 % - 

0 . 0 % — 

Very succesful Somewhat succesful Not succesful 

■ Pre Training ■ Post Training 
Figure 9. Success Rate in Addressing Intergenerational Conflict Issues 

The next session will address issues of Parenting Style and Communication. 



Parenting Style and Communication 

There remains stark differences between the traditional African parenting style and the 
western style of parenting. A major goal of the FLTM is that Christian immigrant parents 
would adopt a parenting style that would be most relevant and effective in a North 
American environment. The project proposed that Christian immigrant parents who 
participated in the training module would experience improved communication in their 
family units. An immigrant parent child communication index was created based on the 
five point structured questions addressing parental style and communication. 

As shown in Table 10, paired sample t-test was conducted to determine if the 
measured improvement in Christian immigrant communication was statistically 


significant. 
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Table 10. Tests for Improved Communication 


Paired Samples Statistics 



Mean 

N 

Std. 

Std. Error 





Deviation 

Mean 

Pair 1 

Pre Communication Index 

12.3438 

32 

8.90310 

1.57386 


Post Communication Index 

19.8750 

32 

5.69522 

1.00678 


At a p-value being less than 0.05, it suggests that Christian immigrant parents who 
participated in the study significantly improved their commuication experiences. 
Table 11. Paired Samples t-test 


Paired Samples Statistics 



Mean 

N 

Std. 

Std. Error 





Deviation 

Mean 

Pair 1 

Pre Communication Index 

12.3438 

32 

8.90310 

1.57386 


Post Communication Index 

19.8750 

32 

5.69522 

1.00678 


The qualitative data collected also affirmed the statistics above. Christian 
immigrant parents and church leaders were asked how often they communicated with 
their children on issues pertaining to their education and social needs. The chart below 
shows that there has been an increased frequency of communication between parents and 
their children after the training. The proportion of respondents that have daily 


communication with their children increased from 63% to 75%. 
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Frequency of communciation with child on 
educational and social needs 



Daily Weekly Monthly Others 

■ Pre Training ■ Post Training 


Figure 10. Parent Child Communication Frequency 

In a follow up question (question 13), program participants were asked if their 
“child generally tells me when something is bothering him/her and do not hide things.” 
After the training, the participants indicate that their children now communicate more 
with them without hiding things from them. This is shown below by an increase in the 
proportion of respondents who selected strongly agree (from 29% to 66%) in the pre¬ 
training and post-training, and the decrease in the proportion that selected strongly 
disagree (16% to 6%). Similarly, respondents reported a higer level of understanding 
between them and their children after the workshop (question 14). This is illustrated in 
Figure 11 below. 


There is high degree of understanding between 
me and my children 
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40 . 0 % 

20 . 0 % 

0 . 0 % 
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0 . 0 % 
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34.4'^3o/o 




Strongly Disagree Uncertain Agree Strongly Agree 

disagree 
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Figure 11. Degree of Understanding in Immigrant Family Units 
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The results of the analysis continue to suggest a significant impact of the worshop 
training on the communication and relationships in immigrant family units. Of interest is 
the response to question 16 which made the following statement: “My child often hang 
out with me instead of staying in his/her room.” As noted in the chart below, 43.8% 
strongly agreed to the statement at post-training, as against 12.9% who strongly agreed in 
the pre-training survey. Again 0.0% strongly disagreed after the training. This is 
recognizable indicator of improved family relationships as a result of the Faith Legacy 
Training Workshop. 


My children often hangout with me instead of 
staying in their rooms alone 
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Figure 12. Time Spent with Parents Instead of Being Alone 


The question 17 focused on the parenting style of Christian immigrant parents and 


church leaders. Majority of the respondents have a blend of discipline and negotiation 


parenting style with very few having a very lax style. However, between 32%-38% have 
a highly structured and firm discipline style. There was not a significant shift between 
parenting style after the training, though the percent of respondents using the very lax 


style has decreased minimally from about 10% to 3%, whiles the structured has also 
increased minimally from 32% to 38%. 
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Given that immigrant parents are believed to have a more conservative and 
structured parenting style, I was expecting that the training session on “parenting 
acculturation” would have led to a minimal shift away from the highly structured style. 
The results did not indicate that. Rather there was a minimal increase towards a more 
structured parenting style. Further research into the data is needed to be able to explain 
how the program participants improved so significantly in their parent-child 
communications without signigicantly adjusting their parenting style. Since this is 
subjective self-reporting, it is possible there were unoticed adjustments. 

Presence of The Spirit, Family Devotions and Engagement of Children in Church Life 

The study proposed that effective family devotions and a cultivation of God’s 
presence in the home environment would breed authentic love that breaks cultural 
boundaries. This could translate into a more proactive engagement of immigrant children 
in the life of the Church. Data from the study suggested that the training module 
positively impacted the spiritual environment of immigrant Christian homes. 

The results indicate an increased dependence on the Spirit of God in the home 
environment. The chart below shows that the frequency of praying and studying the Bible 
has improved from the pre-training time to the post training time. The percent of 
respondents who pray and study the Bible with their children increased from 19.4% to 
46.9% which is more than doubled. Similarly respondents who only conduct family 
devotions on a monthly basis decreased significantly from 16.1% to 3.1%. The family 
devotion in the context of this project is a reference to family members coming together 
to study the Bible, discuss and pray and make room for the move of the Holy Spirit. 
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Figure 13. Assessment of Family Devotions 


The data showed that all the respondent’s children currently attend The Church of 
Pentecost. With reference to engagment in the Church, the children’s involvement in the 
church has improved after the training as indicated by the statistical results. The 
proportion of respondents who agree that their children are actively involved increased 
from 25.8% to 40.6% whiles the “strongly agree” group also went up from 29% to 
46.9%. The observed positive variance suggests that if Christian immigrant parents are 
taken through the training module, the chances of having faith experiences and 
teen/young adult retention in the local church remains very high. 


Conclusion 

The project has been extremely engaging in terms of its impact on my own 
learning process and the transformational effect it has had on participants in the local 
context of the Church. The study began with an acknowledgement of the persistent 
intergenerational conflict among immigrant families of the Church of Pentecost in 
Columbus. The observed intergenerational conflict was assumed to be associated with 
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parent-child communication challenges. At the root of the parent-child communication 
challenge is the problem of varying cultural perspectives. The variation has been seen to 
be between the views of the highly westernized second-generation children and that of a 
more traditional and conservative African Christian parents. 

The hypotheses developed for the project was that if Christian immigrant parents 
participate in a parent-child communication training module that equips them to better 
relate to their western-born younger generation, they will experience improved 
communication and a positive faith experience in their families. Ultimately the goal is 
that such positive faith experiences would help increase retention rate for the teens and 
young adults in the context under study. 

Foundational Perspectives 

Undergirding the research project was valid biblical and historical data that 
highlights God’s passion for faith transmission from one generation to future generations. 
The passages 1 Sam. 3:1-14 and 2 Tim. 1:1-7 drew attention to successful and also failed 
attempts to pass on the faith from an older generation to a much younger one. The said 
scriptures revealed the failure of Eli to train his sons, but also highlights his mentoring of 
Samuel into the prophetic ministry. With reference to 2 Tim. 1:1-7, the mentoring of 
Timothy by Apostle Paul and his training by his mother Eunice, all presented a classic 
example of God’s expectation for intergenerational transmission of the faith. 

Theologically, I increased in my understanding that the traditional African culture 
of the project’s context is contending with the post-modem ideologies of the mainstream 
western culture. In spite of the stark differences between the mainstream culture 
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embraced by the millennial children of the context and the original African culture of the 
parents, it has been argued that Jesus Christ remains relevant in all cultures. He is in 
culture, above culture and a transformer of culture. The Spirit works through existing 
cultural channels to touch the hearts of men and women. As a result of this position, 
Spirit-Christology has been presented as the most appropriate theological centerpiece to 
impacting generations across diverse cultures. 

General Assessments 

The project design and implementation has been very successful by most 
standards. My passion at very onset of the project was to empower Christian immigrant 
parents and church leaders with the tools necessary to effectively manage and impact 
their westernized teens and young adults. Their failure in this endeavor can literally tear 
down their family units and create a spiritual hazard for the future of the Church. It 
remained a critical project by most standards. 

Through my experiences and study, I developed the immigrant parent-child 
communication module which in some parts of this write-up has also been referred to as 
the Faith Legacy Training Module (FLTM). The two-day workshop was well attended. I 
aimed to have not less than thirty parents in the research so as to validate the statistics 
with an appropriate sample size. Fifty-nine members participated in the workshop, but the 
number that submitted the post-training questionnaire after eight weeks were thirty-two. 

Even though the research focused more on qualitative data, I was able to inject a 
quantitative component that added another layer of validity to the results. The statistical 
tests that were conducted on the reported date suggested significant increase in the 
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knowledge of participants on issues of intergenerational conflicts. It also showed that 
parent-child communication has improved significantly. Other important measures 
considered were family devotions and engagement in local church activities. All of these 
measures reported an appreciably positive variance. 

The issues of concern though is the observation that even though parents and 
church leaders who participated in the workshop reported the parental style “being overly 
protective” as a major cause of intergenerational conflict, they reported at post-training 
that their style was not changed significantly. Yet they reported improved communication 
and improved ability to handle intergenerational conflict. The noted gap will require 
further exploration of the data. I also expected to have a greater response rate with the 
submitted questionnaire than what actually was collected. 

Generally, the analyzed results based on the quantitative and qualitative data 
suggests that the Faith Legacy Training Module has been very robust and effective in 
impacting project participants in the context. By observation and self-reported surveys 
and questionnaires, the hypotheses of the project are firmly defended in the affirmative. 

In future projects, more days will need to be allotted to make the most of the FLTM. 

Relevance for Future Work 

The FLTM developed in the course of this project has now been tested for the 
first time. The target group are Christian immigrants from Africa. Given that most of the 
participants are specifically from Ghana, it would be of interest to test the module on 


Christian immigrants from other African Countries. The module can also be used for 
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immigrants from Asia and Latin American countries to assess its relevance in other 
immigrant groups that have other cultures. 

For the purposes of relevance, the Pre-intervention questionnaire was also 
administered at the Church of Pentecost in Worcester, Massachusetts. The results were 
compared with the data collected from the Columbus context. A careful examination of 
the data from Worcester that compared the parenting style, communication with children, 
IGC and other demographic variables showed a close resemblance of the groups. Given 
the similarity in culture and background, that is to be expected. It also gives an added 
evidence that if the FLTM were used on other groups with same cultural characteristics, 
the impact or results will be similar. 

There is not much research studies addressing the acculturation of immigrant 
parents from Ghana and Africa in general with IGC and Communication as major 
emphasis. This project might be opening the door for further research on the parenting 
struggles of African immigrant families in a highly westernized post-modern culture. It 
also throws light on existing possibilities of addressing these real cultural challenges 
faced by Christian immigrant parents and church leaderships. 
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Post-Training Survey 

In order to evaluate the effectiveness and the impact of the training conducted on the 
communication experiences between first and second generation Pentecostal Immigrants 
and enhance their faith experiences, please answer the following questions. Your 
responses will be kept confidential and will be used only for research purposes. 

General Training Feedback 

1. The training was effective in helping me understand intergenerational conflicts 
and its consequences. Strongly agree DAgree □Uncertain DDisagree. 

2. After this training, my knowledge about the differences between my traditional 
culture, the western culture and cross-cultural communication has increased. [ ] 
Agree [ ] Uncertain [ ] Disagree. 

3. The facilitator has given a clear explanation of communication techniques and 
how it can affect parent child relationship. Strongly agree DAgree DUncertain 
□Disagree 

4. I find information in the training very useful and applicable to my family 
situation. [ ] 

Strongly agree □Agree □Uncertain □Disagree 

5. Give an overall feedback on the training session 
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Preliminary and Completion Questionnaire 

In order to strengthen the communication experiences between first and second generation 
Pentecostal immigrants and enhance their faith experiences, please answer the following 
questions. Your responses will be kept confidential and will be used only for research and 
training purposes. 

Demographic Information 

1. Local Assembly: □ Central DEast DWest DPIWC DGuest 

2. Age group: 030 years or below □31-39 years 040-49 years 050-59 years 
□ 60 - 1 - years 

3. Gender □ Male O Female 

4. Current marital Status: O Single O Married O Divorced Oother (Please 

specify)_ 

5. Number of children in the USA (a) less than age 13_(b) aged 13-17_(c) 

18 years and above 

6. Highest level of education □ Middle school or below OSenior High School/0- 

level/GED OAssociate/Bachelor’s degree OMaster’s 

degree or higher □ Others (please specify) 

7. Which year did you migrate to the United States? [ ] Before 1990 [ ] 1990 - 

2000 [ ] 2000 and upwards 

Intergenerational Conflict 

8. Which of the following do you consider to be the main reasons for the 
intergenerational conflicts at home? (Choose all that apply) O 
Eanguage/cultural barriers O choice of friends and relationships O Being 
strict/ protective O Disrespect/talking back □ Household chores and 
responsibility assignments Intolerance ONon-acceptance of rule O Difference 
views on educational and career achievements ODressing Oothers (please list 
all) 


9. Recount a typical conflict between you and your child and how you both 
reacted_ 
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10.1 have enough education/training about culture and intergenerational conflict and 
how to prevent it. □ Strongly disagree □ Disagree □ Uncertain □ 

Agree □ Strongly agree 

11. How successful have you been at addressing intergenerational conflict issues 
between you and your children? 

[ ] Very successful [ ] somewhat successful [ ] Not successful. 

You may explain 


Parental Style and Communication 

12. How often do you communicate with your child on issues such as his/her 
educational and social needs? □ Daily DWeekly DMonthly DOthers (please 
specify) 

13. My child generally tells me when something is bothering him/her and do not hide 
things from me. □ Strongly disagree □ Disagree DUncertain DAgree □ 
Strongly agree 

14. There is a high degree of understanding between me and my children □ Strongly 
disagree □ Disagree DUncertain DAgree □ Strongly agree 

15.1 spend enough time in sustained communication with my child(ren)? □ Strongly 
disagree □ Disagree DUncertain DAgree □ Strongly agree 

16. (a) My child(ren) often hang out with me, and the family instead of staying in 
his/her/their rooms alone. □ Strongly disagree □ Disagree DUncertain DAgree 

□ Strongly agree 

(b) If you select strongly disagree, disagree or uncertain in 11 (a), please indicate 
the reason why (Choose all that apply) 

□ Busy with work /school Dbusy with church Dbusy with social activities such 

as weddings/funerals □ it’s difficult to talk for long without arguing DHe/she 
doesn’t want to talk to me DOther reasons (please 
specify)_ 

17. On a scale of 1-5 describe your parenting style, where l=Very lax and permissive, 
3= blend of behavioral expectations and discipline with negotiations and 
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compromise and 5=highly structured with expectations of compliance and firm 
discipline 

(a) 1 (c) 3 (c) 5 

18. Explain the current status of your relationship with your child and its impact on 
his/her response to church and spiritual matters. 


19. How often do you pray together and study the Bible with your child (ren) as a 

family? □ Daily DWeekly DMonthly DOthers (please 

specify)_ 

20. Explain whether or not you believe your child’s engagement with Western 
(Mainstream) Culture has impacted your family relationships and caused 
intergenerational conflicts. 


21. Whose parenting style or point of view is dominant in the family? □ Eather □ 
Mother 


Children’s involvement in church activities 

22. (a)Does your child (ren) currently go to the Church of Pentecost? DYes □ 
Previously attend COP, but not currently. □ No, but goes to another church 
□He/she does not go to church anymore (allow for multiple child responses) 

(b) If your child(ren) left the Church of Pentecost, at what age did he/she/they 
leave (If multiple children indicate age for all of them) 

Child 1_ Child 2_ Child 3_ 

(b) What was the reason(s) for leaving the church? 


(c) My child(ren) are actively involved in church activities. □ Strongly disagree 
□ Disagree DUncertain DAgree □ Strongly agree 

(d) My child(ren) agrees that the church cares about their spiritual growth and 
development. □ Strongly disagree □ Disagree DUncertain DAgree □ 
Strongly agree 

(e) I am very pleased with my child’s (children’s) Christian life. □ Strongly 
disagree □ Disagree DUncertain DAgree □ Strongly agree 
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(f) What is influencing your child to come to Church or to NOT come to Church? 
Explain (E.g. The Power of the Holy Spirit at Work or judgmental attitude of 
leadership, peer influence etc). 


23. What do you think church leadership could do to help keep your children at the 
Church? 
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Definition of Key Words 

The following key words should be appropriately applied as we administer the 
questionnaire to research participants. They are explained in the context of this 
particular study/project. 

Acculturation: The reconciliation of differences between the original culture (home 
culture) of immigrants and their adopted culture with regards to socialization beliefs, 
practices, behaviors and values. It is also the process by which an individual changes due 
to contact and interaction with another distinct culture. 

Parenting Acculturation: Negotiating the differences between the home culture 
(original culture of immigrants) and the host culture (mainstream, American culture) and 
finding an acceptable and godly compromise with the ultimate goal of winning the trust 
of the younger generation so that they can be positively impacted. 

Parenting Style: This refers to the manner in which parents raise their children. This can 
refer to the parents' levels of expectations, performance demands, attentiveness to rules, 
etc. as well as the style of discipline that the parents utilize to enforce their expectations. 
These styles can range from highly authoritarian (rigid, "my way or the highway") to an 
"anything goes" attitude. There is the authoritative, neglectful, permissive and 
authoritarian styles. 

Western Culture : This is a reference to the social norms, belief systems, values, and 
way of life mostly associated with the mainstream culture (i.e American culture in this 
context) in which immigrant parents find themselves. It is a reference to the host culture 
where values such as permissiveness, plurality, education and science are dominant. 
Cross-Culture: Involving or bridging the difference between cultures. The study 
identifies three cultures: The original/home culture of immigrant Christian parents and 
Church leaders, the mainstream culture (western culture) and also the Youth sub-culture. 
Tntergenerational Conflict: This refers to conflicts between two generations. In this 
context it is the conflicts or misunderstanding between generations that is associated with 
the management of cultural differences between a much more westernized youth/young 
adult and a traditional and less acculturated parent and church leader. 

Educational needs: A reference to the needs of the youth/young adults for academic 
support: access to good schools, books, help for homework and other support related to 
their education. 

Social Needs: In the study, we assert that the social needs of immigrant children are 
being met when they are communicating effectively and interacting with their parents and 
others outside of their home environment. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION TRAINING MODULE FOR 
IMMIGRANT PARENTS AND CHURCH LEADERS 

THE CHURCH OF PENTECOST U.S.A., INC. 

COLUMBUS DISTRia 


GEORGE MIKE PORTUPHY 

Pastor, The Church of Pentecost U.S.A., Inc, Columbus District. 

With 

NOAH GYIMAH 

Marriage and Family Counselor 


IMMIGRANT PARENT - CHIID 
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(TRAINING PARENTS AND CHURCH LEADERS TO PASS ON THE FAITH TO THE 
NEXT GENERATION BY PROMOTING CULTURALLY RELEVANT COMMUNICATION) 
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Module Content Page Number 

PREFACE.3 


SESSION ONE.5 

THE BIBLICAL CASE LOR LAITH TRANSMISSION 


SESSION TWO.9 

CHRISTIAN IMMIGRANT GROUPS AND THE CLASH OL CULTURES 

SESSION THREE.17 

PARENTING ACCULTURATION 

SESSION FOUR.22 

PARENTING STYLE AND CROSS-CULTURAL COMMUNCATION 


SESSION FIVE.35 

WHAT’S THE SPIRIT GOT TO DO WITH IT? 

PRACTICAL HELP FOR CHRISTIAN IMMIGRANT PARENTS.42 


Contributors 

All sessions were developed by Rev. George Mike Portuphy as part of the requirements 
for the Doctoral degree at United Theological Seminary, except session four on 
“Parenting Style and Cross-Cultural Communication ” which was developed and 
submitted by Mr. Noah Gyimah, an Elder in the church context of this study, and a 

marriage/family counselor. 
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This is all the inheritance 1 give to my dear family. The religion of Christ will give them 
one which will make them rich indeed. ~ Patrick Henry, USA’s Founding Father 

The purpose of the FLTM is for immigrant parents and church leaders in the context to be 
able to appreciate and understand: 

•C An experiential and scriptural basis for undertaking a journey to transmit their 
faith to the next generation. 

•C That they are not alone in this important journey. Like many other Christian 
immigrant groups from other countries, they also belong to this large group of 
Pentecostal immigrants with shared concerns. 

•C The urgency of braving through the gates of culture in order to pass on their faith 
to the next generation. 

•C Parenting acculturation and Intergenerational conflict. 

•C How to effectively communicate with your youth and young adults with an 
ultimate goal of retaining them in the Christian faith. 

1 . 

•C Understanding and applying the power of the Holy Spirit in the effort to impact 
the next generation. 
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